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EMMA WOODHOUSE IN “ EMMA.” 
“Emma, I must once more speak to you.” 
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N primitive fiction plot is more 

important than character; as 
the art advances character be- 
comes the chief interest, and 
the action is such as springs 
from it. In the old tales and 
romances there is no such thing as character 
in the modern sense; their readers were satis- 
fied with what the heroes and heroines did and 
suffered. 

When the desire for character arose, the 
novelists loaded their types with attributes; 
but still there was no character, which is 
rooted in personality. The novelist of to-day 
who has not conceived of this is as archaic as 
any romancer of the Middle Ages in his ideal 
of art. Most of the novels printed in the last 
year, in fact, are as crudely devised as 
those which have amused people of childish 
imagination at any time in the last thousand 
years; and it will always be so with most 
novels, because most people are of childish 
imagination. The masterpieces in fiction are 
those which delight the mind with the traits of 
personality, with human nature recognizable 
by the reader through its truth to himself. 

The wonder of Jane Austen is that at a 
time when even the best fiction was overloaded 
with incident, and its types went staggering 
about under the attributes heaped upon them, 
she imagined getting on with only so much 
incident as would suffice to let her characters 
express their natures movingly or amusingly. 
She seems to have reached this really unsur- 
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passable degree of perfection without a formu- 
lated philosophy, and merely by her clear 
vision of the true relation of art to life; but 
however she came to be what she was, she was 
so unquestionably great, so unmistakably the 
orm and prophecy of most that is excellent 
in Anglo-Saxon fiction since her time, that I 
shall make no excuse for what may seem a dis- 
proportionate study of her heroines. 


I 


Emma Woodhouse, in the story named after 
her, is one of the most boldly imagined of 
Jane Austen’s heroines. Perhaps she is the 
very most so, for it took supreme courage to 
portray a girl, meant to win and keep the read- 
er’s fancy, with the characteristics frankly 
ascribed to Emma Woodhouse. We are in- 
deed allowed to know that she is pretty; not 
formally, but casually, from the words of a 
partial friend: “Such an eye!—the true hazel 
eye—and so brilliant!—regular features, open 
countenance, with a complexion—ah, what a 
bloom of full health, and such a pretty height 
and size; such a firm and upright figure.” But, 
before we are allowed to see her personal 
beauty we are made to see in her some of 
the qualities which are the destined source of 
trouble for herself and her friends. In her 
wish to be useful she is patronizing and a lit- 
tle presumptuous; her self-sufficiency early 
appears, and there are hints of her willing- 
ness to shape the future of others without 
having past enough of her own to enable her 
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to do it judiciously. The man who after- 
wards marries her says of her: “‘She will 
never submit to anything requiring industry 
and patience, and a subjection of the fancy 
to the understanding. ... Emma is spoiled by 
being the cleverest of her family. At ten 
years old she had the misfortune of being able 
to answer questions which puzzled her sister 
at seventeen. She was always quick and as- 
sured. ...and ever since she was twelve Emma 
has been mistress of the house and you all.’” 

An officious and self-confident girl, even 
if pretty, is not usually one to take the fancy, 
and yet Emma takes the fancy. She manages 
the delightful and whimsical old invalid her 
father, but she is devotedly and unselfishly 
good to him. She takes the destiny of Har- 
riet Smith unwarrantably into her charge, but 
she breaks off the girl’s love-affair only in the 
interest of a better match. She decides that 
Frank Churchill, the stepson of her former 
governess, will be in love with her, but she 
never dreams that Mr. Elton, whom she means 
for Harriet Smith, can be so. She is not 
above a little mancuvring for the advantage 
of those she wishes to serve, but the tacit in- 
sincerity of Churchill is intolerable to her. 
She is unfeelingly neglectful of Jane Fair- 
fax and cruelly suspicious of her, but she gen- 
erously does what she can to repair the wrong, 
end she takes-her punishment for it meekly 
and eontritely. She makes thoughtless and 
heartless fun of poor, babbling Miss Bates, 
but when Knightley calls her to account for 
it, she repents her unkindness with bitter 
tears. She will not be advised against her 
pragmatical schemes by Knightley, but she is 
humbly anxious for his good opinion. She is 
charming in the very degree of her feminine 
complexity, which is finally an endearing sin- 
gle-heartedness. 

Tier character is shown in an action so 
slight that the novel of “ Emma ” may be said 
to be hardly more than an exemplification of 
Emma. In the placid circumstance of Eng- 
lish country life where she is the principal so- 
cial figure the story makes its round with a 
few events so unexciting as to leave the reader 
in doubt whether anything at all has hap- 
pened. Mr. Elton, a clerical snob as odious 
as Mr. Collins in “ Pride and Prejudice,” is 
amusing, indignantly resents Emma’s plan 
for supplying him with a wife in Harriet 
Smith, and marries a woman who has Emma’s 
defects without their qualities. Frank Church- 
ill keeps his engagement with Jane Fairfax 
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a secret till all the possible mischief can come 
from it, and then acknowledges it just when 
the fact must be most mortifying and humili- 
ating to Emma. After she has been put to 
shame before Knightley in every way, she 
finds herself beloved and honored by him and 
in the way to be happily married. There are, 
meantime, a few dances and picnics, dinners 
and teas; Harriet Smith is frightened by gyp- 
sies, and some hen-roosts are robbed. There 
is not an accident, even of the mild and benef- 
icent type of Louisa Musgrove’s in “ Per- 
suasion ”; there is not an elopement, even of 
the bouffe nature of Lydia’s in “ Pride and 
Prejudice ”; there is nothing at all so tragic as 
Catharine Morland’s expulsion by General 
Tilney in “ Northanger Abbey.” Duels and 
abductions, of course, there are none; for 
Jane Austen had put from her all the ma- 
chinery of the great and little novelists of 
the eighteenth century, and openly mocked at 
it. This has not prevented its being frequent- 
Iy used since, and she shows herself more 
modern than all her predecessors and con- 
temporaries and most of her successors, in the 
rejection of the major means and the em- 
ployment of the minor means to produce the 
enduring effects of “Emma.” Among her 
quiet books it is almost the quietest, and so 
far as the novel can suggest that repose which 
is the ideal of art “Emma” suggests it, in 
an action of unsurpassed unity, consequence, 
and simplicity. 

It is difficult to detach from the drama any 
scene which shall present Emma in a mo- 
ment more characteristic than other moments; 
but that in which Knightley takes her to task 
for her behavior to Miss Bates can be chosen, 
because it illustrates the courageous natural- 
ness with which she is studied throughout. 
“While waiting for the carriage, she found 
Mr. Knightley at her side. He looked around, 
as if to see that no one were near, and then 
said, ‘Emma, I must once more speak to 
you as I have been used to do. .. . I cannot see 
you acting wrong without a remonstrance. 
How could you be so unfeeling to Miss 
Bates? How could you be so insolent in your 
wit to a woman of her character, age, and sit- 
uation? Emma, I had not thought it possi- 
ble!’ Emma recollected, blushed, was sorry, 
but tried to laugh it off. ‘ Nay, how could I 
have helped saying what I did? Nobody 
could have helped it. It was not so very bad. 
T dare say she did not understand me.” ‘I 
assure you she did. She felt your full mean- 




















MARIANNE DASHWOOD IN “SENSE AND SENSIBILITY.” 





“*Have you not received my letter? Will you not shake hands with me?’ ” 
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ing. She has talked of it since. I wish you 
could have heard how she talked of it—with 
what candor and generosity. I wish you could 
have heard her honoring your forbearance... . 
when her society must be so irksome.’ ‘ Oh,’ 
cried Emma, ‘I know there is not a better 
creature in the world; but you must allow that 
what is good and what is ridiculous are most 
unfortunately blended in her.’ ‘They are 
blended, I acknowledge,’ he said, ‘and were 
. she a woman of.fortune, I would leave her 
every harmless absurdity to take its chance 
Were she your equal in situation—but, 
Emma, consider how far this is from being 
the case! She is poor; she is sunk from the 
comforts she was born to; and if she should 
live to old age must probably sink more. Her 
situation should secure your compassion. It 
was badly done, indeed! .You, whom she had 
known from an infant, whom she had seen 
grow up from a period when her notice was 
an honor—to have you now, in thoughtless 
spirits, and the pride of the moment, laugh 
at her, humble her—and before her niece, too 
—and before many others, many of whom 


(certainly some) would be entirely guided by, 


your treatment of her. This is not pleasant 
to you, Emma, and it is very far from plea- 
sant to me; but I must, I will—I will tell you 
truths while I can... .trusting that you will 
some time or other do me greater justice than 
you can do now.’ While they talked, they were 
advancing towards the carriage; it was ready, 
and before she could speak again he had 
handed her in. He had misinterpreted the 
feelings which had kept her face averted and 
her tongue motionless. They were combined 
only of anger against herself, mortification, 
and deep concern. She had not been able to 
speak, and ‘on entering the carriage, sunk 
back for a moment overcome; then reproach- 
ing herself for having taken no leave, making 
no acknowledgment, parting in apparent sul- 
lenness, she looked out with voice and hand 
eager to show a difference; but it was too 
late. He had turned away, and the horses 
were in motion.... Emma felt the tears run- 
ning down her cheeks almost all the way 
home, without being at any trouble to check 
them, extraordinary as they were.” 

It is not on such grounds, in such terms, 
that a heroine is often talked to in a novel, 
and it is not so that she commonly takes a 
talking-to. But it is to be remembered that 
Knightley is not only Emma’s tacit lover; 
he is the brother of her sister’s hushand, and 
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much her own elder, and as a family friend 
has some right to scold her. It is to be con- 
sidered also that she is herself a singular 
type among heroines: a type which Jane Aus- 
ten perfected if she did not invent, and in that 
varied sisterhood she has the distinction, if 
not the advantage, of being an entirely nat- 
ural girl, and a nice girl, in spite of her 
faults. 
II 

“Sense and Sensibility ” is the most con- 
ventional, the most mechanical of the au- 
thor’s novels. The title, like that of “ Pride 
and Prejudice,” implies the task of develop- 
ing two opposite characters in the antithesis 
which suggests itself; but Elinor and Mari- 
anne Dashwood are contrasted much more 
directly and obviously than Darcy and Eliza- 
beth Bennet. These, indeed, are often inter- 
changeably proud and prejudiced; but Elinor 
is always a person of sense, and Marianne is 
always a person of sensibility. One sister al- 
ways looks the facts of life in the face; the 
other always sees them through a cloud of ro- 
mantic emotions. It is not pretended that the 
wise virgin escapes suffering any more than 
the foolish, and so far the novel attests it- 
self the effect of Jane Austen’s clear percep- 
tion and faithful observation. It abounds in 
the truth and courage which distinguish 
everything she did, and it is perhaps more hu- 
morously just and more unsparingly exigent 
of true ideals than some other books of hers. 
“But it is built more than her other books 
upon the lines of the accepted fiction of her 
time, or of the times before hers. In the af- 
fair of Marianne’s false-hearted lover Wil- 
loughby there is almost a reversion to the 
novel in which young men habitually sought 
the love of trusting girls and betrayed it. It 
was in fact her earliest novel and she first 
wrote it in the form of letters. Then, after 
she had practised her ’prentice hand to mas- 
tery in “Pride and Prejudice,” she recast 
“ Sense and Sensibility ” in its present shape. 
It is only inferior to her other novels; com- 
pared with most of the novels that had gone 
before hers, this least of Jane Austen’s is a 
masterpiece; and the romantic Marianne, 
even more than the matter-of-fact Elinor, is 
a picture of girlhood touched in with tender 
truth, and with the caressing irony which still 
leaves the character pleasing. 

The story is distinctively modern in giving 
a description of the sister heroines, which was 
probably an afterthought, and occurred to 
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the author in the making over. “ Miss Dash- 
wood,” she says, “ had a delicate complexion, 
regular features, and a remarkably pretty 
figure. Marianne was still handsomer. Her 
form, though not so correct as her sister’s, in 
having the advantage of height, was more 
striking.... Her skin was very brown, but 
from its transparency, her complexion was un- 
commonly brilliant; her features were all 
good; her smile sweet and attractive, and in 
her eyes, which were very dark, there was a 
life, a spirit, an eagerness, which could hard- 
ly be seen without delight.” Marianne’s mo- 
ther is as romantic as the girl herself, and it 
is by her connivance that the girl thinks it 
a kind of merit to be a credulous simpleton, 
and to believe more in the love of the cruel 
scoundrel who fiatters and jilts her than he 
openly asks her to do. When she finds her- 
self in London, shortly after their parting in 
the country with all the forms of tacit devo- 
tion, on his part, and he snubs her at their 
first meeting in society, she owns in her shame 
and grief, that there has been no engagement. 
“<*Tt was every day implied, but never pro- 
fessedly declared. Sometimes I thought it 
had been—but it never was.’ Yet with a faith 
in his unplighted truth as absolute as the 
sense of her own loyalty to him, she would 
have been ready to seize upon him, and claim 
all his remembered .tenderness, if her sister 
had not prevented her. 

““Good Heaven!’ she exclaimed, ‘he is 
there, he is there! Oh! why does he not look 
at me? Why cannot I speak to him? ‘ Pray, 
pray, be composed,’ cried Elinor, ‘and do not 
betray ‘what you feel to every one present. 
Perhaps he has not observed you yet.’ This, 
however, was more than she could believe her- 
self, and to be composed at such a moment 
was not only beyond the reach of Marianne, 
it was beyond her wish. She sat in an agony 
of impatience that affected every feature. At 
last he turned round again, and regarded them 
both; she started up, and pronouncing his 
name in a tone of affection, held out her hand 
to him. He approached, and, addressing him- 
self rather to Elinor than Marianne, inquired 
in a hurried manner after Mrs. Dashwood, and 
asked how long they had been in town. Eli- 
nor was robbed of all presence of mind by 
such an address.... The feelings of her sis- 
ter were instantly expressed. ... ‘Good God, 
Willoughby! what is the meaning of this? 
Have you not received my letters? Will you 
not shake hands with me? He could not 
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then avoid it, but her touch seemed painful 
to him, and he held her hand only for a mo- 
ment. ‘I did myself the honor of calling in 
Berkeley Street, last Tuesday.... My card 
was not lost, I hope?’ ‘ But have you not re- 
ceived my notes? cried Marianne, in the wild- 
est anxiety.... ‘Tell me, Willoughby—for 
Heaven’s sake, tell me, what is the matter? 
He made no reply; his complexion changed, 
end all his embarrassment returned; but as 
if, on catching the eye of the young laay 
with whom he had been previously talking, 
he felt the necessity of instant exertion, he 
recovered himself again, and after saying, 
* Yes, I had the pleasure of receiving the in- 
formation of your arrival in town, which you 
were so good as to send me,’ turned hastily 
away with a slight bow, and joined his friend. 
Marianne, now looking dreadfully white, and 
unable to stand, sunk into her chair.... ‘Go 
to him, Elinor,’ she said, as soon as she could 
speak, ‘and force him to come to me.... I 
cannot rest, I cannot have a moment’s peace, 
till this is explained—some dreadful misap- 
prehension or other. Oh, go to him this mo- 


ment.’ ‘How can that be done? No, my 
dearest Marianne, you must wait. This is not 


a place for explanations.’.... Marianne con- 
tinued incessantly to give way....in excla- 
mations of wretchedness. In a short time Eli- 
nor saw Willoughby quit the room:...and 
telling Marianne that he was gone, urged the 
impossibility of speaking to him again that 
evening.” 
III 

In an earlier age of fiction, if not of society, 
the folly of Marianne would have meant her 
ruin; but in the wiser and milder esthetics of 
Jane Austen it meant merely her present 
heart-break, with her final happiness through 
a worthier love. Hers is a very simple nature, 
studied with a simpler art than such an intri- 
cate character as Emma’s. She has only at 
all times to be herself, responsive to her main- 
spring of emotionality; and a girl like Emma 
has apparently to be different people at dif- 
ferent times, in obedience to inconsistent and 
unexpected impulses. She is therefore per- 
haps the greatest of Jane Austen’s creations, 
and certainly the most modern; yet even so 
slight and elemental a character as Marianne 
is handled with the security and mastery, 
which were sometimes greater and sometimes 
less in the author’s work. 

“ Persuasion,” which was the latest of her 
novels, is in places the poorest, and “ Sense 
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and Sensibility,” which is, on the whole, the 
poorest, has moments of being the greatest. 
There is no such meanness portrayed in all 
fiction as John Dashwood’s, and yet you are 
made to feel that he would like not to be 
mean if only he could once rise above himself. 
In Marianne and her mother, who are such a 
pair of emotional simpletons, there are traits 
of generosity that almost redeem their folly, 
and their limitations in thé direction of silli- 
ness are as distinctly shown as their excesses. 
Willoughby himself, who lives to realize that 
he has never loved any one but Marianne, and 
has been given to understand by the relation 
who leaves her money away from him, “ that 
if he had behaved with honor towards Mari- 
anne, he might at once have been happy and 
rich,” even he is not committed wholesale to 
unavailing regret. “That his repentance of 
misconduct, which thus brought its own pun- 
ishment, was sincere, need not be doubted... . 
But that he was forever inconsolable—that he 
fled from society, or contracted a habitual 
gloom of temper. or died of a broken heart— 
must not be depended upon, for he did neither. 
He lived to exert, and frequently to enjoy 
himself. His wife was not always out of hu- 
mor, nor his house always uncomfortable; 
and in his breed of horses and dogs, and in 
sporting of every kind, he found no incon- 
siderable degree of domestic felicity.” 

It was not Jane Austen’s way to do any- 
thing wholesale; she was far too well ac- 
quainted with life, and of too sensitive an 
artistic conscience for that; and especially in 
“ Mansfield Park” is one aware of the hand 
that is held from overdoing. As in “ Sense 
and Sensibility,” and in fact all her other 
novels, the subordinate characters are of de- 
lightful verity and vitality. Mrs. Norris is 
of a meanness which in its sort may almost 
match with John Dashwood’s, and Lady Ber- 
tram’s indolent affections and principles 
form a personality of almost unique charm. 
These sisters of Mrs. Price who made an un- 
happy love marriage beneath her, are of the 
same quality as she, and their differentiation 
by environment is one of the subtle triumphs 
of the author’s art. 

It is by the same skill that a character so 
prevalently passive as that of sweet Fanny 
Price is made insensibly to take and gently 
to keep the hold of a heroine upon the reader. 
It would have been so easy in so many ways 
to overdo her. But she is never once over- 
done, either when as a child she meets with 
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the cold welcome of charity in her uncle’s 
family, where she afterwards makes herself 
indispensable, or in her return to her child- 
hood home, which has forgotten her in her 
long absence. It is not pretended that she 
is treated by her cousits and her aunts with 
active unkindness, and she suffers none of 
the crueller snubbing which cheaply wins a 
heroine the heart of the witness. When she 
goes back to Portsmouth on that famous visit, 
after nine years at Mansfield Park, it is not 
concealed that she is ashamed of her home, 
of her weak and slattern ‘mother, of her 
drinky, smoky, and sweary father, of her rude 
little brothers and sisters, of the whole shabby 
and vulgar household. None of the younger 
children remember her; her father and mo- 
ther, from moment to moment, in their pre- 
occupation with her brother, who comes with 
her to get his ship at Portsmouth (we are 
again among naval people), fail to remember 
her. All the circumstances are conducive to 
disgust and resentment in a girl who might 
reasonably have expected to be a distinguished 
guest for a while at least. But once more 
that delicately discriminating hand of Jane 
Austen does its work; it presently appears 
that the Price household is not so altogether 
impossible, and that a girl who wishes to be 
of use to others is not condemned to lasting 
misery and disgrace in any circumstances. 
Always the humorous sense of limitations 
comes in, but the human sense of good-will is 
there; the recognition of the effect of good- 
will is distinct but not elaborate. There is 
more philosophizing and satirizing than would 
be present in a more recent novel of equal 
mastery; but the characterization is at net as 
in the highest art of any time. 

Sweet Fanny Price goes back to Mansfield 
Park with almost as little notice from her 
family as when she came to Portsmouth; but 
she has done them good, and is the better and 
stronger for her unrequited self-devotion. It 
is not pretended that she takes any active part 
in supporting the family at Mansfield Park 
under the disgrace which has befallen them 
through the elopement of one daughter to be 
divorced and of another to be married. Her 
function is best suggested by the exclamation 
with which her aunt Bertram falls upon her 
neck, “ Dear Fanny, now I shall be comfort- 
able.” To be a comfort, that has always been 
Fanny Price’s rare privilege, and she imparts 
to the reader something of the consplation 
she brings to all the people in the story who 
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need the help of her sympathy. Possibly 
there was never a heroine, except Anne Eliot, 
who was so passive, without being spectacu- 
larly passive, if it is permitted so to phrase 
the rather intangible fact; and yet who so 
endeared herself to the fancy. 

One is not passionately in love with Fanny 
Price, as one is with some heroines; one is 
quite willing Edward Bertram should have 
her in the end; but she is one of the sweetest 
and dearest girls in the world, though these 
words, too, rather oversay her. She is another 
proof of Jane Austen’s constant courage, 
which was also her constant wisdom, in being 
true to life. It is not only wit like Elizabeth 
Bennet’s, sensibility like Marianne Dash- 
wood’s, complexity like Emma Woodhouse’s, 
or utter innocence like Catharine Morland’s 
that is charming. Goodness is charming, pa- 
tience, usefulness, forbearance, meekness, are 
charming, as Jane Austen divined in such 
contrasting types as Fanny Price and Anne 
Eliot. If any young lady has a mind to be 
like them, she can learn how in two of the 
most interesting books in the world. 
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Some of the old English novels were amaz- 
ing successes even when compared with the 
most worthless novels of recent days. “ Pame- 
la,” and “ Clarissa,” and “ Sir Charles Grandi- 
son ” were read all over the Continent. The 
“ Vicar of Wakefield ” was the gospel of a new 
art to Germany, where Goethe said that it 
permanently influenced his character. “ Eve- 
lina” and “Cecilia” were the passions of 
people of taste everywhere, and when their 
trembling author was presented to Louis 
XVIII. in Paris, he complimented her upon 
her novels, which were known also to the first 
Napoleon. No such glories attended Jane 
Austen in her lifetime. She found with dif- 
ficulty a publisher for her greatest book, and 
a public quite as slow and reluctant. But her 
publishers and her public have been in- 
creasing ever since, and they were never so 
numerous as now. Whether they will ever be 
fewer, it would be useless to ask; what we 
know without asking, from the evidence of her 
work, is that in the real qualities of great- 
ness she is still the most actual of all her 
contemporaries, of nearly all her successors. 
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You must have known her had you seen her face, 
That moment turned away, as by she passed; 
It must have told you, that confiding grace, 
Of one could not but love you to the last. 


And had you heard her voice you must have known. 
She little talked and softly all that day; 
Something, perhaps, was on the June wind blown 
To her could not but love you aye and aye. 


You did not see her, and you did not hear, 
She saw not, heard not, you as by she passed; 
And it was once more written, Year to year 
Two shall go, seeking, seeking to the last. 
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F a specimen of that interest- 
ing plant, the night-blooming 
cereus, gives evidence that the 
time of its rare blossoming is 
at hand, the ¢eommunity in 
which it chances to be, pauses 
breathlessly while the marvel of the blooming 
develops. When at last the great flower, 
heavy with its rich perfume, hangs from the 
prickly parent stem, it is felt that a wonder 
of nature has been revealed. Yet every hour 
in the blooming time of the earth every year, 
as great a wonder is unfolded, and few think 
about it and still fewer speak of it. The mir- 
acle of nature as wrought in the fields and 
woods, on the hill-sides, and through the val- 
leys, is as wonderful and perfect as the flow- 
ering of this cactus, but its marvels pass un- 
heeded because they are common. What 
more mystifying than the pushing through the 
brown earth of one tender blade of grass? 











What more exquisite than the perfection of 
a single spray of maidenhair fern? What 
more delicate than the fragrance of a stem of 
clover? Yet who thinks of pausing te grow 
enthusiastic over any of these experiences? 
Is it, then, the commonness of nature’s beauty, 
the sure regularity of earth’s revival, that 
robs it of its rightful worship? If ’tis true, 
tis pity, and the man is wise who will take 
each year the wealth of summer beauty spread 
before him with lavish hand, as a new picture 
to be studied, a new art to be deciphered, and 
a new magic in which to revel. 

What joy to live on a summer day with the 
soft air, perfumed with a thousand scents 
from nature’s laboratory, fanning the brow, 
the noises of the woods and the field droning 
in the ear, the blue of the sky merging with 
the green of the earth and the brown of the 
tree in an wsthetic harmony of color—all the 
necromancy of nature combined to attract and 
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“ BVERY FEELING OF UNREST IS STILLED.” 
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“HIS BLISS OF EARTH AND AIR AND SKY.” 


enchant! How the spirit of peace seems to friendship loses for a while its strong claim, 
dwell with us at that time, how far away is and one could almost say, “ Give me, forever, 
the strife of the busy world, how trifling seems this bliss of earth and air and sky. I need no 
ambition, how vain is fame or wealth! Even more.” 























“BY A SMOOTHLY FLOWING RIVER.” 
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looking with’contented eyes 
over the world before her. 
The chirp of the locust and 
the buzz of a bee in the 
neighboring field fill the 
ears; every feeling of pas- 
sion or unrest is stilled, 
and over the spirit steals a 
soothing repose. 

Not thus is the solitude 
of the heart of the woods. 
Here the varied life of 
nature as carried on by 
bird and insect, plant, tree, 
and flower, is throbbing iu 
its intensity; one may hear 
the ticking of nature’s 
clock and watch the active 
procession of the hours that 





“ MIDSUMMER DAYS.” 


To the lover of nature the landscapes of 
summer are as varied and expressive as are 
those of the human face. Like the human 
face, the same elements repeat themselves in 
endless combinations. Eyes, nose, mouth, 
complexion, and hair make up every human 
countenance; so trees and plants, hills and 
valleys, fields and streams, produce landscapes, 
yet, as in humanity no two faces are exactly 
alike, so no two landscapes are ever in quite 
the same combination. We are accustomed to 
speak of the latter as we comment upon the 
faces of those whom we meet. One will sug- 
gest peace as truly as the 
unrufiled brow of a mo- 


tell off her busy day. The 
senses are quickened by the 
spicy aroma of the sweet- 
fern and the partridge-vine, the pungent per- 
fume of the wild grape and ground-pine; the 
honeysuckle and the blossoming everlasting 
lend their fragrance to stimulate rather than 
to soothe; the leafy vistas are like the stretch- 
ing aisles of some vast cathedral, through 
which the organ of the trees sounds with im- 
pressive melody; the pettiness of the human 
world seems far away, but its greatness is 
strangely near; the soul responds to the in- 
spiration of high thoughts, as it does when a 
human face written deep with the impres- 
sions of a serious and lofty character. 





therly Quakeress. Perhaps 
it is a winding country road 
by a clear, smoothly flowing 
river. On the surface in- 
sects float, carrying on the 
occupations of their world 
in their seemingly aimless 
darting hither and thith- 
er; now and again a fish 
leaps to the surface, leav- 
ing a shower of sparkling 
drops to indicate his sport- 
ive jump; the shadows 
from the fringing trees are 
mirrored in the water; a 
bird circles, through the 
air; a cow plashes down to 
the stream and _ stands 

















knee deep in its cool waters, 





“TREE AND STREAM AND CURVING SHORE.” 









































“THE PETTINESS OF THE HUMAN WORLD SEEMS FAR AWAY.” 
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“THE MELLOW BEAUTY OF A LAKE.” 


Again, a forest waterway sheds a sense of 
melancholy that is not altogether oppressive, 
as one grows pensive over a sweet face soft- 
ened by a tender grief. Here the shadows 
lie heavy, but the sunlight sifts through in 
places, the stream bends and turns in chan- 
ging beauty—the gloom of one pool counter- 
balanced by the light of another—and always, 
as one floats along, hope beckons around each 
succeeding curve. There is a cool refinement 
in one picture of flowing water and wooded 
banks that, in the next combination of tree 
and stream and curving shore, has changed 
to lawless grace, how, one cannot discover. 
So the scenes pass in varying effect. 

Says Lowell: 


[ care not how men trace their ancestry— 
To ape or Adam; let them please their whim, 
But I, in June, am midway to believe 

A tree among my far progenitors. 


The poet was singing of June, but the sub- 
tle touch of the earth in bloom holds sway 
long past midsummer. More than Lowell feel 
a kinship with the tree, and find ar answering 
voice in their own souls to the voices of na- 
ture. From earth we came, to earth we go, 


and through the way between the fine old mo- 
ther calls to us. The richest literature of all 
languages has spent itself to describe the com- 
mon magic of the change of seasons. Paint- 
ers think a life well passed if at the end a sin- 
gle canvas is left upon which is caught even 
the least part of the glory of a sunset sky, the 
mellow beauty of a moonlit lake, or the grim 
impassiveness of a single snow-crowned moun- 
tain-top. How we crave at times the refresh- 
ment of a communion with nature! If our 
lives. are hemmed in for most of the year 
with brick and mortar, how passionate—on 
some fresh bright morning when even with 
city sounds and city sights about us the 
whisper of sylvan pleasures is heard—is 
our longing for some well-remembered coun- 
try scene. It is easy to close the eyes of the 
spirit to the city wilderness about us and see 
as in a picture the shadows of the big fleecy 
clouds creep over the hill-side, feel the caress- 
ing touch of the odorous summer wind, and 
drink deeply, though distantly, of the re- 
freshment which Mother Earth knows so well 
how to prepare for her children. 

Not only are nature’s moods and nature’s 
presentments as varying as the caprices of a 
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“EARTH IS CHANTING ITS RHYTHM OF PRAISE.” 


lovely woman, but the lessons it instills, the lightest shred of velvet moss a perfected whole, 
thoughts it inspires, are as different as they lacking no infinitesimal part of form, or col- 
are comprehensive. Its nicety of detail or, or grace of outline, teaches a patient striv- 
which makes the tiny forest flower or the ing for the best that uplifts the soul. So, 





“THE SOLITUDE OF THE HEART OF THE WOODS.” 
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too, the voice of field and woodland is for the 
humility of excellence. No one blossom con- 
scious of its own exquisite loveliness and fra- 
grance: tries to enchant the world. Instead, 
each flower spends its life to touch the last 
degree of. perfection of which it is capable. 
It is content to shed its grace and aroma over 
the smallest space, leaving it to the next flow- 
er, and so on to a succession of blooms, not 
one of them missing the highest climax of 
separate perfection, to lend joy unto the uni- 
Hope, courage, patience, humility, are 
some of the virtues that the simple develop- 
ment of nature’s life teaches to the nature- 
lover. It speaks to all, but many pass it 
by unheeded. Where one listens its voice is 
never silent. How easy to the poet nature- 
lover to burst into song! 


verse, 


With a ripple of leaves and a tinkle of streams 
The full world rolls in a rhythm of praise, 
And the winds are one with the clouds and 

beams— 
Midsummer days! midsummer days! 


sings Henley, tunefully, and the words thrill 
with the charm of the scene they invoke. 
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Not less potent*is the spell which nature 
casts at other times of the year. The budding 
mystery of spring, when the land is all aquiver 
with its coming marvel of production, is full 
of charm. To some it is the ideal moment 
of the twelvemonth, so throbbingly tender is 
the life of the natural world and so brilliant- 
ly alluring the promise of a glorious fruition. 
The trees are still bare and the earth brown, 
but the bareness does not chill nor the sombre 
tint of the landscape overpower. The leaf- 
less branches of the forest kings are tremu- 
lous with bursting fetters, and while one 
looks, lo! the miracle is wrought! Again, in 
the late autumn, the sere and faded landscape 
does not dishearten. Too near is the memory 
of the splendid death of the season, the riot 
of color, the glory of perfected growth, the 
richness of all hopes fulfilled, to let more than 
a gentle melancholy enfold. 

Whatever way nature speaks to you, the im- 
portant matter is to listen to it. In this mod- 
ern complex life of ours there is far too little 
of cessation from labor, far too few hours of 
human solitude. It is only when the health 
is broken that the weary man steps aside to 
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“THE WITCHING ’BROIDERY OF INTERLACING LEAVES.” 
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“THE BRANCHES ARE TREMULOUS WITH BURSTING FETTERS.” 


some quiet nook to rest. Purely as a point 
in life’s economy it were wise to have done 
this oftener before the weakness came. There 
was never a moment in the history of the 
world when the spirit of man so cried out for 
oceasional repose as now. He is nerve-weary 
and brain-weary and body-weary of the striv- 
ing and wrestling in which his life is passed, 
To every one of us is always ready nature, 
the potent healer. One of its laws is that 
there should be occasional pauses in its own 
effort, reliefs now and again from its own 
brilliancy. Naturalists tell us that a long 
wet day with gray clouds and the blotting-out 
mist of falling rain is grateful and necessary 
to animal and plant life, aside from the actual 


refreshment to the thirsty earth. Cows will 
stand motionless for hours in the rain, birds 
cuddle in to nest or sheltering bough and 
quietly take the rest that is forced upon them. 
We tired mortals may well profit by these ob- 
vious hints. “ Let us find the day to be idle, 
and be idle for the day” in some peaceful 
nook, some sylvan dell where nature charms 
and soothes and restores. Let some mossy 
bank receive us, and let eyes weary with the 
sight of man’s work look upon the witching 
*broidery of interlacing leaves set against a 
blue background; ears tired of discordant 
sounds listen to the harmony of nature’s song. 
Here the body will find refreshment and the 
spirit an invigorating repose. 























GARDENING AND LIFE 


BY MARGARET DELAND 


HE surprising thing about a 
garden is the way in which its 
most prosaic details will sud- 


of idealism, or poetry, or eth- 
ics. Running the whole scale 
of our experiences, our disappointments and 
triumphs, our hopes and fears, our mystical 
delight in an opening bud, our deep despair at 
caterpillars, our relations with our plants 
suggest our relations with our fellow-men. 
Suggest even greater things than that; any 
one who has staid awake at night to listen to 
the soft fall of rain upon the roof, and has 
thought of seeds planted perhaps that very 
day, has felt the life of the living world; ly- 
ing awake in the darkness, listening to the 
soft downpour, that thrill of satisfaction has 
really been a consciousness, not intelligent, 
perhaps, but instinctive, that one was part of 
nature and the universe; and sometimes 
even, in a very deep sense, of God himself. 
In a way, such knowledge is very elemental; 
it is as simple and uncomplex as sunshine, 
and the west wind, and the scent of newly dug 
earth; perhaps that was why God first put 
man in a garden to learn about Him! As for 
minor inspirations, analogies which suggest 
them are endless. Take, for instance, the 
spring beginning of the garden: When the 
day, longed for and dreamed of when the win- 
ter snow was heaping itself against our win- 
dows, comes at last, and we go out into the 
sunshine that has an edge of cold in it, with 
our small packages of seeds—those promises 
of color and loveliness and perfume—we enter 
at once into mystery. For what is more mys- 
terious than a seed? A poppy seed, for in- 
stance—a Shirley poppy, let us say; it lies in 
the hand a grain of dust, black, or brown, or 
faintly white; it is motionless, unlovely, dead. 
Yet think what it holds! The cool gray- 
green of upward-springing stalks and leaves; 
the compact calyx, studded with its hundred 
protecting hairs; and within, crumpled like 
a baby’s hand, the exquisite shining satin of 
gorgeous petals! sunset rose, faint, misty 
white, bold, magnificent scarlet—all in this 
atom of dust. Where does it all come from— 





denly open to the mind a door ° 


the seed or the earth!—the dull, cold black- 
ish earth? It is the mystery of life: A baby 
comes into the world with all its possibilities 
folded somewhere in the crumpled convolu- 
tions of its little brain; good and bad, happi- 
ness and misery, tragic and glorious poten- 
tialities, all hidden—but all there. The home 
that welcomes it is the earth into which the 
seed falls. What will the baby be? It is a 
great question; yet if mothers asked it often- 
er, solemnly, perhaps with fear as well as 
hope, the earth would be fitter to develop the 
little human seed into its divine possibilities. 

True, we do not gather figs of thistles; and 
so far as our dim human sight goes, it seems 
that no difference in the earth can quite make 
a fig grow from a thistle seed. But, as 
the race grows wiser and more reverent, 
more conscious of its deep responsibility, 
there is one thing that may happen, the plant- 
ing of thistle seeds may be forbidden by the 
plain common-sense of humanity. 

This all seems very far away from seeds, 
but it is only turning over a page of the book 
on gardening; on one side are flowers, on the 
other eternal law. It is all the same. We 
go out on some soft May day, and put our 
seeds into the earth; and if we listen, sudden- 
ly the garden asks some of the deepest ques- 
tions of sociology. ° 

This planting of seeds often makes another 
suggestion, a smaller, more individual one. 
It is the gentle insistence upon patience. In 
those first days after the seed has been sowed, 
I think most gardeners watch the earth with 
eagerness and expectation. We all know that 
look of newly planted ground—brown, smooth, 
secretive. It is full of mystery, and those 
days of waiting have a sort of breathless de- 
light and hope that belongs only to this one 
fleeting week or fortnight in the spring. It 
is at this time that we lie awake at night to 
listen to the rain, rejoicing in it one moment, 
worrying the next lest it wash the seeds out 
of the ground. I suppose we all know these 
fluctuations of hope and fear. However, 
there comes a day whien, looking very closely, 
one sees small cracking ridges of earth, and 
then faint, wavering lines of green. Some 
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seeds show themselves in five days, like sweet- 
alyssum; some in ten, like stocks and phlox 
drummondii; some take a much longer time. 
But the gardener’s impatience in these wait- 
ing days is so like our impatience for growth 
in our own lives, or oftener, in other 
people’s lives! We plant good advice (un- 
asked, generally), and look for fruit the 
next day. It does not often sprout as soon as 
that. There are seeds that need a year to 
germinate. But sometimes they are worth 
waiting for. I remember once planting the 
little hard black shining seed of the. campa- 
nula mariesi, the new Japanese balloon-flow- 
er, and watching for it with the greatest 
eagerness. There was no sign of it! May and 
June passed. Then, in despair, I dug the lit- 
tle plot up, and planted some hastier and less 
lovely flower. Then, one day in September, 
when the garden was growing thin, I saw, 
pushing its way through a tangle of other 
flowers, an entrancing blue blossom—rich, 
velvety, with slightly bending head, a grave, 
beautiful, wonderful flower. A campanula 
seed had, somehow, survived my ruthless dig- 
ging, and in its own good time had sprouted, 
and here it was! Think of the suggestive- 
ness of that! This matter of growth, whether 
it be in souls or flowers, has its own 
laws; the “processes of God are years and 
centuries.” But some of us hurrying folk 
would have goodness, or wisdom, or even man- 
ners, begin to sprout day after to-morrow! 
There is no use fussing about this slowness 
of growth. Our part is to make the conditions 
right, and then leave the rest to the great 
Gardener. But how rarely we have the self- 
control to do that! We must needs follow 
the little seed of loving counsel which we have 
planted deep down in a boy’s heart, by an in- 
sistent demand that it grow at once. The 
patient, good-natured training given to the 
selfish, silly girl’ will hardly blossom in a 
week; but how disappointed we are if it does 
not! I remember (in my youth) digging up 
my seeds every few days to see if they had 
sprouted; and I have sometimes found myself 
doing the same thing with the advice I have 
given. It is hard to keep our well-meaning 
hands off the human souls we want to help; 
Yet how do we know what rain of adversity 
or pain our seeds may need; what sunshine 
of happiness, what warmth of love? We 
may do the planting; but the sun and rain 
and dew and the patience of Heaven, bring 
the perfect flower! 
Vout. XX XITI.—34 
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Just as the seeds begin to come up in love- 
ly green lines and rows, something else comes 
up also—an army of weeds! They come in 
detachments and companies, and it is well 
that they do—the whole body of them at once 
would overwhelm the garden and the gardener 
too. First, in a hundred places in the newly 
dug earth, appear two nicely folded little 
green leaves, on a good, stout, faintly pink 
stem. It is a most respectable little plant, 
and, until taught by bitter experience, the 
new gardener feels that it must “be some- 
thing,” and leaves it for a few days, just to 
see. It is a most intelligent as well as a very 
wicked weed, for it has a way of growing in 
rows, just as if it had been planted! It is 
wild-mustard, and has a vigor that garden 
posies would do well to acquire. Right on 
its heels follows chickweed—a delicate little 
creature, most harmless apparently, most vi- 
cious in reality. It has millions, no, billions 
of seeds, and if it is not promptly disposed of. 
one might as wel] give up gardening at once. 
After this, the thistles begin to sprout, and 
then—but why name them? And yet I 
would like to, if only for revenge, for I have 
suffered many things at their hands! But 
there is one thing that the gardener learns 
about them that is worth knowing, and that 
is that if they once get ahead of you you are 
lost! Of course, weeding is hard work; it is 
back-breaking and heart-breaking; but it 
must be done, and the only thing to do is to 
begin at the beginning, and pull up the first 
weed without waiting for the second. Of 
course, the hot sun and the busy mornings, 
the committee meetings and the club meet- 
ings, the mending-basket and the inefficient 
kitchen-maid, all combine to say, “ to-mor- 
row and to-morrow and to-morrow!” But if 
one is misled by such advice she will discover 
that to-morrow each weed is accompanied by 
ten friends and relations. There is one way 
in which these devastators can be met; if one 
gets up very early, say a little before five—oh 
yes, it is great anguish; at first it seems quite 
impossible! But it is worth while in more 
ways than one. One gets up and dresses, 
noiselessly, and slips down through the si- 
lent, sleeping, darkened house, turns a key, 
pushes back a bolt, and then—the glory and 
the wonder of the dawn! The ineffable 
freshness, the large, spacious, noble silence; 
the long shadows on the wet grass, the sun 
pushing up behind the trees, and then the 
sudden burst of light and warmth and 
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sparkle! The world is never lovelier than at 
five o’clock on a June morning. For my own 
part, I was ashamed to think how all these 
years I had slept through this heavenly part 
of the day. Yet, beautiful as it is, one seems 
to experience the same difficulty in getting up 
each morning. One is, perhaps, sustained by 
a sense of superiority in making a gigantic 
moral effort; indeed, a candid friend once 
observed that people who got up early were 
so puffed up by their sense of virtue that 
they were perfectly insufferable for the rest 
of the day. There is one thing that one dis- 
covers about weeds in, these silent wrestlings 
with them in the dawn, and that is the curi- 
ous depravity they display in choosing their 
habitat. Take, for instance, the evil intel- 
ligence of a mullein in settling down in the 
middle of a clump of foxgloves; who could tell 
the difference? But think of the enrichment 
given to the foxgloves, the careful and pain- 
ful watering in time of drought, all squander- 
ed on a mullein! How it must have laughed 
in its woolly sleeve to see the gardener’s toil. 
It did not laugh when I discovered it! There 
is a certain thin, poverty-stricken purple 
weed with a leaf like a verbena, which plant- 
ed itself deliberately among verbenas; it 
grew finely, for the earth was rich—un- 
til my suspicions were aroused! In the sweet 
morning stillness, on one’s knees beside a 
flower-bed, such a revelation of plant deprav- 
ity makes curious suggestions as to vices and 
virtues. So often we mistake the growth of 
one for vitality in the other. Look at the 
way one woman prides herself on her sin- 
cerity and frankness. She never flatters, she 
says, complacently; she is always candid; she 
never sacrifices truth to good manners. “J 
come out perfectly flat-footed with what I 
think,” she declares; “that’s my way!” And 
her face fairly beams with truthfulness. At 
least, she thinks it is truthfulness, poor soul! 
whereas the looker-on, wincing perhaps from 
a verbal slap, knows that her way of stating 
unpleasant facts is only a form of conceit, of 
hard and sometimes cruel egotism, and that 
it is generally the result of a cramped and 
narrow imagination which makes her, in spite 
of fundamental integrity, a most disagree- 
able person to live with. Or look at the or- 
derly woman; she believes that she is scrupu- 
lously clean; she thanks God that her pantry 
shelves are not as other women’s pantry 
shelves. “ You could pass your handkerchief 
over the back of every picture in my house,” 
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she says, triumphantly, “and you wouldn’t 
find an atom of dust!” How neat she is! 
how virtuous! But what of the sharp voice 
to the child who leaves a finger mark on the 
clean paint’ What about the everlasting 
nagging of her boys to shut the door lest a 
fly come in¢ What about the husband who is 
not allowed to smoke in the parlor because of 
the new curtains? What about the mean and 
narrow horizon, the concern for dust behind 
pictures, while the great world outside is full 
of beauty and pain, of squalor and glory, of 
the puzzle and the peace of life and death and 
eternity’ Weeds—weeds! masquerading as 
flowers. 

There is one very gracious virtue which has 
a habit of harboring a most pernicious weed; 
I mean that flower of a saintly life—self- 
sacrifice. It is tragic to see how the most 
angelicly unselfish woman will corrupt and 
enslave to self other really well-meaning 
souls—souls for whose happiness her own life 
would not seem to her too high a price to pay. 
This dear saint, who manufactures sinners 
with such happy complacency, will sacrifice 
her health, her comfort, her opinions—per- 
haps even her principles, to her husband and 
children. It would seem as though her very 
enjoyment of such sacrifice might make her a 
little suspicious of its real unselfishness; but 
she never sees that side of it. Her husband, 
who at first protested, perhaps, at her ab- 
negation, yields at last, poor fellow, in spite 
of himself; and becomes an insufferably selfish 
brute, detested by everybody who knows him. 
Her children grow up into unpleasant little 
wretches seeking always their own comfort 
and well-being. And whose fault is it? The 
saint’s! She thinks she has grown in grace 
by making sacrifices; but the honest, ugly 
truth is that she has grasped all the chances 
of sacrifice for herself—deliberately robbing 
the people she loves of their opportunities for 
growth in making sacrifices themselves! 
Such weeds among virtues are sadly common; 
study, and religion, and pity, and ambition, 
all have their curiously imitative weed which 
it is so hard to recognize. 

Gardening tells many sobering truths like 
this to the gardener who stops to hear. Eth- 
ics and flowers seem a little incompatible 
just at first; but in the perfumed stillness of 
a garden the insistence upon the integrity of 
everlasting law seems only insistence upon 
beauty; and the lessons come so gently that, 
somehow, one does not resent them. 
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HE first time we saw Paquito 
we were tracing the windings 
through the town of the trick- 
sy San Antonio River, beauti- 
ful then with caprices, rapids, 
shadowy pools,and sunny shal- 
indescribable harmonies of dark 





and 
green gloom and vivid chrysoprase and cloudy 
peacock blue, with fringing boughs and azure 
heavens between; and we had come at last 
to the place called by the early Spaniards the 
Eye of the River. 

“Well,” I said to Royal, “this is an out- 


le WS, 


skirt of the Elysian Fields! People here 
ought to be in a zone of perpetual calm. They 
can’t have any emotions.” 

“People love and suffer and break their 
hearts, the world over, after much the same 
fashion,” said Royal. 

We went in at the quarry gate, where the 
steep limestone precipices with the wild-fig 
in their clefts towered on one side of the nar- 
row way, and the river ran far below on the 
other, beneath trees draped in the long sway- 
ing moss or matted in blossoming vines, 
among island masses of slender water-cane 
many feet high, and big embowering banana 
leaves. We had paused in the middle of a 
ford under open sky, where up and down the 
stream stole into dusky recesses, the cloudy 
blue vanishing in deepest green transparence, 
and where on either hand stretched the sunny 
velvet slopes of a vast park, down which 
groups of gigantic trees led long avenues; and 
at last we had mounted to the source, a spring 
set in brake and maidenhair and wild tropical 
leaves, sparkling down twenty feet of depth 
with lapis and beryl, the sunbeam glinting at 
the bottom in the paved work of a sapphire. 
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And feeling as if we had been in a world of 
magic, we had gone on and out till we found 
ourselves on the high hill-prairie where only 
the prickly-pear and the mesquite grew, not 
heeding in the swift wind of our motion how 
fast the gulf wind was blowing behind us, nor 
remembering how suddenly the night fell 
down there before it was already dusk. 

“ Oh!” I cried, “ we have lost our way in an 
enchanted country! Don’t you know in the 
old story how one goes from gardens of be- 
wildering beauty to regions of blackness and 
horror? And it was all so unreal down there, 
and is so fearful up here! What if there 
should be a stampede of cattle—” 

“ Not possible,” said Royal. 

“ But there are such things. 
yourself—” 

“Yes. Three thousand going north and be- 
coming unmanageable—the most 
thing—” 

“ Majestic! Oh, let’s get away 

“ But which way? Let me have your bridle.” 

“You don’t mean to say you’ve lost your 
compass ?” 

“T’m afraid I have.” 

“And there are wild-cats and wolves and 
rattlesnakes—” 

“ And Apaches?” 

“ Why, so there are!” 

As I spoke, the wind, rising high and higher, 
gave a howl that made my flesh creep. “ And 
there’s a thunder-gust coming up,” I said. And 
then the wind fell as suddenly, and a dread 
stillness wrapped earth and sky,-and from 
somewhere in the heart of the stillness and 
close at our feet suddenly came a sound sweet 
as the bubbling of a pipe, a child’s voice sing- ° 
ing. And in a moment Royal was out of the 
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majestic 
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saddle and had the baby in his arms, a little 
Mexican. baby, and you know the Mexican 
babies are just the loveliest things on earth. 

The little creature was hardly a year old; 
but although I couldn’t see him distinctly, I 
knew just how he looked—pure red and ivory; 
and the eyes would have been black diamonds 
if they had not been soft as pansy petals, and 
his smile the most ‘tender and tremulous that 
ever showed tiny pearls; and I was sure as if 
I saw it all when he laid his little hand on 
Royal’s face and began softly singing again, 
and was presently asleep. 

“There is a jacal round here somewhere,” 
said Royal. “I remember seeing something 
like a pile of brush and bushes in the dusk.” 
And then a mustang whinnied, and there was 
a glimmer of dancing lights, and we heard a 
clamor of voices, and divined that the merry- 
making of Carmencita and Dolores and Juan 
and Filipo, and the rest, had been interrupted 
when the baby had been missed; and suddenly 
there was a scream, and a young woman rush- 
ed towards Royal, snatching the baby and cov- 
ering it with kisses, and we were made wel- 
come inside the jacal just as the storm burst 
with roaring peals and wide flashes and suffo- 
cating falls of rain. 

Of course before we left the place Royal 
was on intimate terms with the whole party; 
and the mother-of little Paquito, as the ut- 
most expression of thanks that she could 
make, came and laid the baby in my arms. 
He lifted his heavy eyes, began singing a 
sleepy bar or two, and was off again. “It isa 
way he has,” the mother said in Spanish, 
which I comprehended more by intuition than 
acquaintance; and then trying her luck in 
English, “ He do sing himself to sleep.” And 
after a little, as I still gazed in his pretty face, 
“ He one friendly baby,” she said, laying her 
little brown hand on him where he lay. “ He 
know very well the good people, the good 
saints, too. He name Paquito.” How pretty 
she was herself—dark, rosy, fresh—how 
young, and in how few years she would be 
withered and brown as her grandmother was 
before her at thirty. 

But she did not let me have the baby verv 
long; her gratitude did not extend so far. She 
had him soon jealously clasped in her own 
arms, with his pretty head beneath her chin; 
and she kept him there when the rain had 
ceased and there were only zigzag lightnings 
on the horizon. Then in a little while the 
cart was brought round, and although the 
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other woman surrendered her child to its 
father, and herself, according to their custom, 
took the reins to drive down the prairie, we 
remounting our horses and following, yet 
through the incessant lightning, the huge 
flashes seeming to create anew the wide sky 
and prairie traversed with runnels of water, 
making the darkness light and lower like the 
flapping of vast wings, every flash showed the 
pretty mother with Paquito cuddled beneath 
her chin, and Porfirio looking at her as if she 
were Madonna come again. 

The next morning as I sat on the gallery of 
the house where we staid, a long low house 
on whose roof the roses lay in masses, and in 
whose garden the pomegranates were just 
breaking into bloom, where the redbirds were 
flashing like scarlet flowers, and where the 
mocking-birds had been singing all night long, 
a light step was heard on the bridge across the 
acequia, and there was the pretty mother with 
her baby and a load of bird-cages. Her re- 
bozo was over her head and shoulders; -she 
would no more have gone out without it than 
my little Irish Nora at home would have gone 
out “in her form,” as she calls appearing 
without cloak or shawl. And when she had 
put down her baby, she unslung her cages, 
tiny and rude wickers; and there was a pair of 
what she called canaries, each one a pinch of 
jewels, with his atoms of blue and red and 
yellow and green and lavender glistening like 
wrought-work in colored gold; and there was 
a cardinal, his scarlet as rich as the robes of 
a prince of the Church; and in softest contrast 
was a mocking-bird, as trim and sleek and 
well groomed as a man of fashion. And the 
moment a warble left the redbird’s throat the 
mocking-bird cocked his head and turned a 
preternatural star-bright eye on his audience 
and broke into a wild tinkle of clear high 
notes, and you felt as if raindrops and sun- 
beams were singing. 

And all at once there was another tone in 
the music—so dear and sweet a tone—and it 
was Paquito singing—singing and reaching 
out the little brown hands to the birds. 

How lovely he was—the exquisite ivory of 
him just tinged with carmine and with gold; 
the soft velvet-black eyes; the smile over the 
double row of pearls; the sweet friendliness 
of him as we took him from his wraps and he 
lifted the little hands and laid them along 
our cheeks, and then held them up to the birds 
flying over us—the big buzzards—loathly 
objects when on the low dry branch, things of 
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lovely lofty perfect flight when circling far off 
in the blue. 

“Tt is the birds he loves,” the mother said 
in her own soft tongue, preferring to have 
Pedraza, our maid, translate for her, rather 
than make her laborious effort at our speech. 
“Sometime I fear he fly away with them 
and be one of them.” And then the mother 
caught him from my arms, giving him kiss 
after kiss, which at first he would return, and 
then struggle against laughingly. “ He have 
a turtle-dove at home to keep him down to 
earth,” Pedraza explained after the mother. 

A few days subsequent to the gift of the 
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birds, which seemed to us a sort of incarnation 
of the tropical sunshine and color, we drove 
one day to the Mexican quarter, on the other 
side of the town, to visit the little mother in 
return. It was late in the afternoon, and an 
odor of garlic and chilli-pepper pervaded the 
region, with hints of hot salads and savory 
messes. But the brown and withered folk 
that peered at us out of deep windows and 
from behind doorways hung with gay bed- 
quilts did not look as if the messes were very 
nourishing. We found the little mother sit- 
ting on her gallery, a wider one than most— 
for the ordinary dwellings were no better than 
adobe huts. Over her a ouscahe-tree lifted its 
cloud of yellow balls; one corner was latticed 
with a night-blooming cereus. On a mat on 
the floor sat Paquito, looking up wistfully 
through the ouscahe to the blue sky, and 
absently fondling the turtle-dove that flutter- 
ed and hovered in his little lap. I gave him 
the doll I had brought, dressed like a Mexican 
baby.. His little face lighted joyously a mo- 
ment, as if a sunbeam had fallen across it; 
he took the doll with a glad ery and pressed it 
to his lips and his breast ecstatically, and be- 
gan singing to it a new song. And then sud- 
denly he saw his dove fluttering’ and circling 
excitedly not far away. A strange look of sur- 
prise and indecision came into his sweet face; 
his little lip fell and began to quiver; and 
then he slipped the doll behind him and held 
up both his hands to the dove, that came down 
again in a glad whirl, nestling against the 
child with a succession of soft coos. 

I thought of the old apocryphal legend of a 
child whose clay doves once took wing and 
flew away; and I half trembled as I leoked at 


little Paquito’s shining face. 


EXPRESSED DISAPPROVAL.” 


Drawn by Cuaries Broveuton 
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“ DANCING WAS JUST BEGINNING.” 


Drawn by Cuarirs Brorerton 


Ever sinee we had seen it, the aloe in the 
garden of our house between the acequias had 
sat dark and dour, in one corner, wrapped in a 
thick insensibility, like an old archimage bur- 
ied in long enchanted sleep. But there must 
have been splendid dreams in that dark sleep. 


For suddenly one day it seemed to have 
awaked, to-be alert, bustling, bristling, full of 
life and business, and it shot up suddenly a 
long spike on the air and feathered it with 
the wide level branches which were to hold up 
a thousand yellow candles straight into the 
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> 
sun. It seemed to grow 
before our eyes, and we 


could hardly tear ourselves 
away from the spot during 
the weeks in which it.was 
thrusting its long stem up- 
ward till it passed the roof, 
Royal as eager as the rest 
of us. 

One day the little mother * 
came with a small basket 
of woven fig-leaves holding 
a half-dozen ripe figs whose 
concentrated honey we had 
not yet learned to relish. 
We were all in the garden 
watching and waiting for 
the topmost blossoms of the 
aloe to open, Pedraza at the 
gate, with her back turned, 
having expressed disapprov- 
al of our proceeding. The 
moment that the little mo- 
ther saw us, she uttered an 
exclamation of terror and 
dropped the figs. And then 
with a hurried word over 
her shoulder, not to us, but 
to Pedraza, she instantly 
disappeared. 

“It is the tree,” said Pe- 
draza. “The maguey. It 
do die when the flower to it 
die. It do mean death—I 
told so—to the beloved of 
who see the last flower 
open.” 

“ But there isn’t any last 
flower, Pedraza. That’s 
what the saying means. 
Don’t you see?” said Roy- 
al. “There is always an 
unopened bud at the tip of 
every spray.” 

“ And besides, what non- 


sense!” said I. 
“Not at all nonsense,” 
was Pedraza’s dogged re- 


ply. “The wise people do 
know the best. Our grand- 
mothers did lived when people was differ 
from now.” But she brightened a little as 
she saw us continue to watch the tree wav- 
ing its golden plumes in the gulf wind, that, 
blowing up and over three hundred miles of 
blossoming prairie, was loaded with warm per- 





“WE FOUND THE LITTLE MOTHER SITTING ON THE*GALLERY.” 


fume. We were people not without wisdoni, 
she reflected. But then we were heretics. 
We did not believe even in the old omens of 
the wise folk of the past. However, our silver 
was good. Then, too, one of the priests had 
ealled upon us in relation to some business. 
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And he was a good priest; when he went away 
all the little children ran beside him holding 
the long skirts of his black gown, and he had 
seemed to think not ill of us. Pedraza would 
wait and see. 

As for ourselves, we had almost forgotten 
the blossomed aloe in the search for Mexican 
filigree and the exploitation of pawn-shops 
where were to be found wonderful gold neck- 
laces of supposedly Aztec work, and silk 
shawls embroidered in many colors, fit for 
Carmen herself on the day of the toreador’s 
triumph—Royal making merry with our en- 
thusiasms—when a musical toy, for which 
we had sent home, arriving, we drove one 
afternoon, with Pedraza as interpreter,to take 
the toy to the baby, picturing as we went 
the child’s delight when he should have it. 

We had meant to go earlier; but it had been 
a hot day, and we waited for the gulf breeze 
to blow, so that it was nearly time for the sun- 
set gun when we reached the quarter. To our 
amazement the posts of the little gallery were 
wreathed with ropes of flowers; great boughs 
of blown roses were fastened on the walls; in- 
side an open window were a couple of violins, 
a harp, and a flute-player, and half sheltered 
by the cereus-vine sat the little mother dressed 
in her best array, Porfirio—who sawed stone 
as if it were wood at high noon without his 
sombrero on—sitting beside her, splendid with 
the silver dollars on his jacket. There were 
guests going and coming; dancing was just 
beginning—and what was this? On a little 
bier like an altar, beneath the pale flicker of 
some tall wax candles, covered and heaped 
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with flowers, all but his sweet face, the lovely 
waxen image of a sleeping child, the baby 
lying dead—the most beautiful thing I have 
ever seen or ever shall see with these mortal 
eyes. 

“Qh!” cried Pedraza. 
told so!” 

“ But, Pedraza,” we exclaimed, “ what does 
it mean? They are dancing! And this dead 
baby—” 

“That all right,” said Pedraza, scornfully, 
having recovered herself, and dismissed the 
past. “ Baby in heaven—why cry? People” 
—Pedraza made an effort—“ people that love 
self cry. Love baby—laugh!” 

It was true. The guests were humming, 
talking, laughing, slipping along in the dan- 
cing. Was it possible that custom changed all 
natural feeling? “Oh, Royal,” I murmured, 
before we stepped down from the carriage, “ I 
told you people lived here with no emotion!” 

I looked at the little mother as we drew 
nearer. Pedraza was right. There was a smile 
upon her face. She had followed her baby 
into heaven, it might be; and still she was 
living in the dream of it. I went up slowly 
to the place where she sat beside her husband. 
What was I to say? That I was glad her baby 
—No! no! The smile was not so fixed about 
her mouth that the lip did not tremble; and as 
I looked into her eyes I saw that they were 
simply wells of tears. Heaven was far away 


“The maguey! I 


from the breaking heart, and as it was and is 
and ever shall be, world without end,earth was 
a desert to the little mother without her 
baby. 
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HE gift of writing seems to be 
hereditary. It is not always 
as marked in the sons as in 
the fathers, but sometimes it 
is. I eould give a number of 
instances, but they are per- 
haps too well known to mention. The latest 
son of his father to join the ranks of a novel- 
ist is Ronald Macdonald, the second son of 
George Macdonald, thé Scotch novelist and 
poet. Ronald Macdonald has just written a 
historical novel,called The Sword of the King, 
which will be published simultaneously in 
England and America. It is of the time of 
King James, and the story is told in the stilt- 
ed language of that period. It is a stirring 
tale, and is sprinkled with striking situations. 

Mr. Lorimer Stoddard has nearly finished 
his dramatization of Mr. Marion Crawford’s 
unpublished novel, which is to be played by 
Miss Viola Allen. Mr. Stoddard works slowly 
but surely. He has been diligently employed 
for six months on this play, and those who 
have seen it say that it is the best thing that 
he has ever done. Considering that he has 
done some very striking work in the dramatic 
line, this is praise enough. 

The American dramatist seems to be having 
his innings just now. The foreign field has 
not yielded a rich harvest, and managers are 
now looking for native talent. A leading 
American manager has just secured dramatic 
rights in two of the Rev. Cyrus Townsend 
Brady’s novels—The Grip of Honor and The 
. Freedom of the Sea. Mr. Brady’s novels suit 
the spirit of the times which calls for plays 
made from books. Mr. Brady wrote The Grip 
of Honor with the distinct idea of making a 
play of it, or rather, having it made into a 
play, for I do not think that he has any inten- 
tion of being a dramatist himself. A paying 
play is a very good thing to have in the 
family, although I do not know whether it is 
much better than a paying novel. General 
Lew Wallace is said to have been paid $33,000 
for the run of “ Ben-Hur” at the Broadway 
Theatre. He has probably had more than this 
from the sale of the book, but the play will be 
played for at least a season longer, and the 








novel also, I have no doubt, continues to sell. 
Then there is Hall Caine, who up to date has 
been paid $100,000 as dramatist of “ The 
Christian,” and he is likely to be paid as 
much more before the play is taken off the 
boards. The novel by the same name has 
probably brought in as much money. 

It will be interesting to see how much Miss 
Mary Johnston makes out of “To Have and 
To Hold”; she is said to have made $25,000 
from the first four weeks’ sale of the book, 
which beats all records. No play, so far as 
my knowledge goes, has earned $25,000 in 
four weeks for its author, nor even for its 
actor, who usually gets the lion’s share. 

Now it turns out that Allen McAulay, the 
author of The Rhymer, is not a man, but a 
woman, and that she has another novel ready 
for publication, called Black Mary—a much 
less suggestive name, by-the-way, than “ Black 
Maria.” 

Mr. Maurice Thompson is said to have writ- 
ten the novel of his life, which will be pub- 
lished some time in the fall. It is an Amer- 
ican historical novel, but laid in the part of 


the, country that the novelist has not yet 


entered, so Mr. Thompson’s work cannot be 
compared with that of any of his predecessors, 
so far as the scenes of the plot are concerned. 
Whatever Mr. Thompson does has distinct 
literary quality, and he is sure to write a 
novel that will not be inaccurate in its his- 
torical facts or slipshod in its style. 

I see that Mrs. Candace Wheeler has kegun 
a series of papers in The Atlantic Monthly, 
called “Content in a Garden.” I know of 
no woman who ought to be more content in a 
garden than Mrs. Wheeler... She has the 
knack of making plants grow; if she should 
stick a broom-handle in the ground it would 
sprout and give forth flowers. Her garden at 
Onteora is a living witness to her gift as a 
gardener. She has made a special study of the 
wild flowers that grow in the Onteora woods 
and fields, and the effect about her house is 
something that no one but an artist and a gar- 
dener could produce. I shall read her series 
with special interest. 

Mr. Anthony Hope’s most amusing book, 
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Dolly Dialogues, is to be enlarged and illus- 
trated. The book will contain three new dia- 
logues, which before publication between its 
covers will be published in an American 
magazine. Mr. J. W. Arrowsmith, the well- 
known publisher of Bristol, England, was the 
fairy god-father of Mr. Hope. Mr. Arrow- 
smith read the “ Dolly Dialogues” as they 
appeared in The Westminster Gazette, and 
suggested to Mr. Hope that he write a long 
story. Mr. Hope took the suggestion, and 
The Prisoner of Zenda was the result. 

I have heard recently of two or three young 
women who have written novels that there is 
every reason to believe will attract more than 
usual attention. It does seem as though the 
new-comer was the winner in these days; just 
go over the list of recent successes in the line 
of fiction and see how many of them are made 
by new writers. This would go to prove what 
has always been true, that it is the book, and 
not the author, in which the public is inter- 
ested. If an unknown author writes a book 
that the public wants, the public buys it, and 
on the other hand, if a well-known author 
writes a book that the public does not want, 
the public does not buy it. There are a 
number of painful instances to prove the 
truth of this latter statement. 

Miss Elizabeth Robins, the author of that 
very successful and powerful novel The Open 
Question, is now in this country making elab- 
orate preparations for a visit to the gold 
regions of Alaska. Miss Robins is making 
this visit more in the interests of literature 
than for the purposes of “staking out a 
claim,” though the latter may be one of the 
incidents of her journey. Although of slight 
physique, there is a great amount of endur- 
ance in Miss Robins’s constitution. She loves 
to travel over unbeaten paths and thrives on 
“roughing it.” After spending the summer 
in Alaska, Miss Robins will return to England 
in September, and then move on to Russia, 
where she will spend the winter. Before leav- 
ing New York Miss Robins arranged with the 
F. A. Stokes Co. for the publication of a 
volume of short stories none of which has as 
yet seen the light. : 

Mr. Thomas Nelson Page has had many 
offers from dramatists for the privilege of 
dramatizing his successful novel Red Rock. 
After thinking them over, he has decided to 
make the dramatization himself, and will 
spend the summer at that interesting task. 
Mr. Page is not the only Virginian author 
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who is looking to the stage for another tri- 
umph. There is, besides Miss Johnston, Mr. 
F. Hopkinson Smith, whose Caleb West has 
just been turned into a play by Mr. Michael 
Morton, the brother of Miss Martha Morton, 
the well-known playwright. 

Miss Elizabeth Marbury has had the man- 
agement of the business of Mr. Paul L. Ford, 
F. Hopkinson Smith, "Miss Mary Johnston, 
the heirs of the late Edward Westcott, in the 
arrangements for the production of their 
books as plays. “Janice Meredith,” “Caleb 
West,” “To Have and to Hold,” also “ Pris- 
oners or Hope” and “ David Harum,” were 
made by her. These are only a few of the 
novel-plays that Miss Marbury has disposed 
of for their authors. 

Mr. Eden Phillpotts, whose Human Boy 
has delighted so many readers, will soon pub- 
lish a novel to be called by the exhilarating 
title, Sons of the Morning. Mr. Phillpotts, 
by-the-way, was at one time in the course of 
his life an actor. This should be capital to 
him if at any time he cares to turn one of his 
novels into a play. 

Mr. Richard Le Gallienne has just pub- 
lished his opinion of Mr. Kipling in a neat 
volume issued from the Bodley Head. Now. 
if Mr. Kipling would only publish his opinion 
of Mr. Le Gallienne it would add much to the 
gayety of nations, if not to that of the poet 
of the “ tresses unconfined.” 

Mr. Jeremiah Curtin, the translator of 
Sienkiewicz’s novels, is now in Poland on a 
visit to the distinguished novelist. This is 
not Mr. Curtin’s first visit to Poland, as nu- 
merous snap-shots with the camera can prove. 
I sawone the other dayin which he was caught 
walking a street in Warsaw side by side with 
Sienkiewicz. The relations of Sienkiewicz 
and Mr. Curtin are more than those of a 
novelist and his translator; they are of the 
warmest friendship. Curiously enough, the 
first stories by Sienkiewicz to attract wide at- 
tention were the outcome of his visit to Amer- 
ica, in 1877, in company with Madame Mod- 
jeska, her husband Count Bozenta, and other 
enthusiastic Poles, who thought to establish 
a new Arcadia in California. These stories 
were published in a Polish newspaper, and 
were so successful that their author deter- 
mined to devote himself to literature; so, 
after all, the world owes America a debt of 
gratitude for having kindled the spark of 
genius smouldering in the breast of Henryk 
Sienkiewicz. 
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CHAPTER XLVI.—(Continued) 


As soon as she could speak, she said: 
“ They never stop singing this verse: 


“Welcome, maids of honor; 

You do bring 
In the spring, 

And wait upon her. 

She has virgins many, 
Fresh and fair, 
Yet you are 

More sweet than any. 


Hark! You hear them singing it now. And 
there they go wheeling by the lilac to come 
back by the syringa. They always go by the 


lilac to come back by the syringa. It’s tire- 
some to hear that so much: 
“ Welcome, maids of honor; 
You do bring 
In the spring— 
Don’t look unhappy, Mr. Meloon. I know 


you, and I know I’m here. I left England 
just to come here. Everything else is a kind 
of smudge—just as my slate used to look 
when I’d drawn something and then passed 
the palm of my hand over it— 


“ And wait upon her. 
She has virgins many, 
Fresh and fair, 
Yet you are 
More sweet than any.” 


She reached out her hand and Meloon took 
it. He knelt down by the bed, holding the 
hand fast; it was piteously hot, and the pulse 
at the wrist was leaping like some one hurry- 
ing for his life. 

He forgot that any one else was present; he 
kissed the hand, then pressed his forehead 
down upon it. 
the bitterness of death. 

Mrs. Armstrong did not notice him. She 
was arranging the pillows, and she was saying 
over again and again, 

“ How can we wait so long for the doctor?” 
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He felt that he was tasting of 
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and: “What has the child been through? 
What has she been through ?”’ 

In a few moments Meloon drove away for 
the second time. He tried to think of Hil- 
dreth, but he could not keep his mind upon 
that subject; he could not awaken any interest 
in the question as to what had become of the 
young man. He knew that he cared for no- 
thing but the welfare of the girl whom he had 
left beneath his roof. 

This time he only waited ten minutes be- 
fore the train came. He hardly spoke as 
Hartwell left the car, and the physician asked 
no questions then. They wrapped themselves 
up and drove in silence. Just before they 
reached the house Hartwell asked, 

“It’s a woman, I suppose?” 

Meloon nodded. 

“You care for her?” 

“T care for her—but I have no right. 
Hartwell ”—turning so that their eyes met 
— “if you have any skill, use it. You know 
I think very little of doctors, but I think a 
great deal of your power.” 

Hartwell smiled. He had a thin, close- 
shaven face, with small, bright eyes, eyes that 
one sometimes sees, that seem to combine the 
shrewdness of an animal with the intelligence 
of a human being. 


CHAPTER XLVII 


THE PRESCRIPTION 


HEN the two men entered the house 

\ \ Mrs. Armstrong came swiftly and 

silently forward. Behind her, and 
as if following her, was the low, continuous 
sound of talking—talking, and at the end of 
every few words a slight, bubbling laugh. 

The mother caught hold of Hartwell’s sleeve 
with both hands. 

“Oh,” she whispered, “are you the doc- 
tor ?”’ 

He nodded. He hastily and _ noiselessly 
threw off his outer coat. He advanced to the 
fire and held his palms towards the blaze. 
One could perceive that he was listening all 
the time. Mrs. Armstrong watched him with 
unswerving eyes. Meloon had gone to the 
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door and was standing there; his face .could 
not be seen. 

Presently Hartwell walked into the bed- 
room and sat down in the chair tke mother 
had left. Billy looked at him brilliantly. 

“Are you a friend of Mr. Meloon’s?” she 
asked. 

He answered that they had been friends 
since they were in college together. 

“ Then I’m glad to see you.” 

The next instant she said, pleadingly, that 
she wished, since he had come, that he would 
order the troupe to change about at the sy- 
ringa or the lilac; she didn’t much care 
which, only change about, somehow. Dr. 
Hartwell replied that he would attend to that. 
He sat leaning back in his chair in an easy 
attitude, watching the face on the pillow. 
Presently Billy began her low stream of words 
again, mingled with singing. She seemed 
very happy. Occasionally she glanced at the 
door as if seeking some one. Her mother 
stood at the foot of the bed. 

“ Where is Mr. Meloon ?” 

“Here I am,” making a step which brought 
him within sight. 

“1 knew you were very near,” she respond- 
ed; “I knew it, because I’m so happy. Over 
there, across the water, I was so far away 
that I couldn’t be happy. I used to think all 
the time that the ocean was between us, and I 
expected to die. I learned an epitaph. Don’t 
you want to hear it? I meant to have it set 
to music some time, so that I might. sing it. 
It’s really about a dancing-girl, but I changed 
it to a singing-girl, and it makes good sense. 
Now, tell me if it doesn’t. Listen.” 

She repeated, in a small voice: 


“ Here I lie and sing no more: 
Sayonara, sayonara! 
With a tombstone for my door. 
Here I keep unwonted state, 
I that sang up to Death’s gate, 
Sayonara! 


Long I sang; too long, too long: 
Sayonara, sayonara! ' 

Sang for you my foolish song. 

Now I neither sing nor weep, 

But ‘mid iris roots I sleep, 
Sayonara! 


Oh, you paid my song with gold, 
Sayonara! 

Now a better wealth I hold; 

Folded buds of silver lilies, 

Golden buds of daffadillies, 
Sayonara! 


There’s some I can’t remember, but it’s no 
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matter. Mr. Meloon, won’t you lift me up 
higher in the bed? I keep slipping down so.” 

Hartwell glanced at his friend. Meloon 
sat down on the edge of the bed; he drew 
Billy up so that she leaned against him. 

“Perhaps I could sleep,” she said. She 
closed her eyes, and very soon she was sleep- 
ing. Meloon sat motionless, and as time pass- 
ed he began to ache in every joint; but he 
was like a rock. Hartwell went silently out 
of the room, and, turning, beckoned to Mrs. 
Armstrong, who began a whispered inquiry. 
But the doctor held up his finger and shook 
his head. He placed himself by the fire; Mrs. 
Armstrong hesitated; then she alsd sat down 
and made an effort to be still. She took her 
Bible and fixed her eyes on one of its pages. 
At last she found that she was reading these 
words, “ Even so, come, Lord Jesus.” After 
a time these words grew indistinct; the crack- 
ling of the burning wood on the hearth was 
all the sound there was. The mother, in spite 
of her anxiety, was asleep. 

But Hartwell did not fall asleep. He sat 
looking into the flames, his gaze never losing 
its keenness. Twice within the half-hour he 
drew out his watch. 

It was more than an. hour before there was 
a sound in the next room. Then, without 
warning, the voice began again and the doc- 
tor rose directly. When he entered Meloon 
was just putting his burden down, on the pil- 
lows, and Billy was saying: 

“The letters? Why did they stop coming? 
Mr. Meloon, I haven’t had one of those let- 
ters since I started for Europe. I’ve missed 
them so. It was silly to miss them so, and I 
tried not to care; but I couldn’t help it—I 
just couldn’t help it. I suppose that’s a doc- 
tor you’ve brought—that friend of yours. 
But I don’t need any medicine. Now I’m 
here, I need nothing. It’s lovely to be hap- 
py. When I have slept a little more I shall 
be perfectly well and can make butter again. 
I want to make butter. I don’t care for sing- 
ing—in public. I hate the public; and the 
flowers; and everything that I thought I 
loved—everything about the public, I mean.” 

Mrs. Armstrong was now sitting by her 
daughter, and the two men left the room. 
Meloon conducted his friend into the kitchen, 
where the great cooking-stove was hot with 
burning oak-wood. 

“Well?” he said, facing round upon his 
companion and standing up like a soldier who 
expects a volley, but who will not flinch. 
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“Oh,” responded Hartwell, easily, 
needn’t worry. She will get well.” 

This was so different from what Meloon 
had anticipated that he suddenly lost that 
bravado strength, and it was all he could do 
to keep from trembling; but he did hold him- 
self steady. 

“T thought there was no hope,” he said. 

“ On the contrary, it is all hope,” replied the 
other. “ Worn nerves, unhappiness, enormous 
excitement, no sleep to speak of; on the oth- 
er side, youth, great recuperative power, and, 
a thousand times the greatest of all, the feel- 
ing that her ship has come into harbor here. 
She has fled to you as to a haven. She was 
better after that sleep. Didn’t you see that?’ 

Meloon shook his head. 

“T was in despair,” he answered. 

“But she is rather an abnormal. person,” 
went on Hartwell. “ These people with artis- 
tic temperaments and a tendency to genius 
of one kind or another rarely are normal; 
that’s one of our recent discoveries, you 
know,” smiling. “ Perhaps you have kept up 
with the times enough to have learned that. I 
see you have. “You pry into a lot of things 
here among these hills, don’t you ?” 

The speaker walked to the window and then 
back again. 

“She must sleep all she can,” he went on. 
“ She doesn’t need a drop of medicine. Milk, 
eggs, and sleep—sleep. For a few days you 
might better go in there and hold her as you 
did just now; she feels your strength and is 
soothed. Don’t oppose her. She loves you; 
if there’s an obstacle, ignore it for the pres- 
ent, if you want her to live and keep her 
mind. I do hate to deal with ones of these 
high-strung hyperesthesia cases. Be sure you 
let her have her own way. Don’t read her 
any moral lessons, and don’t let-her mother do 
it. See to that, mind. If anybody goes to 
preaching duty to her before she has recov- 
ered, I wouldn’t give a penny for her chances. 
Otherwise, she’ll do.” 

Again Hartwell walked across the room. 
This time when he returned he came close: to 
his friend. 

“T declare, Meloon, I don’t envy you-- 
you’re in a hard place; and yet I do envy you. 
I’m not afraid that you'll go wrong. You 
always did have the stiffest backbone in our 
class, and. I wasn’t an invertebrate myself. 
You needn’t tell me how it all happened. I 
suppose she’s tangled with that tenor ?” 

“ She’s his wife.” 
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“Eh? Oh, the devil! Bad as that? I 
didn’t know but it was an engagement which 
the New England conscience had run against. 
If you were a doctor, Meloon, and saw what 
I see, I wonder what you’d think of con- 
science. I’ve half made up my mind that 
there isn’t any right or wrong; we have dif- 
ferent points of view, you know. It’s all in 
that. But that’s an old question, and it'll 
never be settled. Do you want me to stay 
until to-morrow? Very well, I will. But 
she’s going to get up. Sleep—sleep—that’s 
what she needs. That touch of delirium will 
be gone in twenty-four hours. You’ve no 
idea what a strain these women will bear.” 
Silence for a moment. Then Hartwell went 
on again: “I knew her, of course. If I 
hadn’t given. up being surprised at anything, 
I should have been surprised at finding the 
Armstrong up here.” 

“ You’ve heard her?” 

“Heard her? I never missed a’ night 
when she sang in Boston. Her voice and her 
way of using it are delicious. I used to sit 
and listen, and forget all the people whose ills 
I was worrying about. And I used to won- 
der at. her, too. She put a lot of her life- 
blood into her singing and acting. The pub- 
lic is a ravening wild beast—it wants life- 
blood—it licks its chops and shrieks for it. 
I’ve heard all the singers, and I must say I 
never was touched so deeply as by this one. 
But.an artist pays terrifically for the use of a 
power like Miss Armstrong’s.” 

The doctor became silent, but his eyes 
dwelt questioningly on his friend’s face. 

“T never quite fathomed you, Meloon, for 
all I knew you so well,” he said, presently. 
“You might have been a strong factor among 
men, but you stuck to this farm.” 

“T liked sheep, and horses, and dogs better; 
and when I met Trooper as a pup, I wanted 
to make a good home for him.” 

Meloon’s head was up, his eyes glowing. 
But the hand that pulled at the mustache was 
trembling with the relief its owner felt. 

“You think because she is going to live 
that you don’t care what else happens ?” 

As he spoke, the doctor went close to his 
friend and placed a hand on his shoulder. 
He continued: “ Still, I suppose it would sim- 
plify matters if that woman in there should 
die—die now and be safely annihilated. 
Well,” dropping his hand and turning away, 
“ T’ve no idea what it means to be loved as she 
loves you.” 
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Meloon brought out food. He brewed a cup 
of coffee and sat down opposite his friend. 
But he found it difficult to follow Hart- 
well’s words, and soon the doctor gave up 
talking. 

For the rest of the time the doctor sat in 
the sitting-room, often going to the bedside, 
but he said very little. Meloon, released 
from the hold of his most terrible anxiety, 
now found his mind going back to that other 
worry—what had become of Hildreth? But 
he would wait another day; and even after 
waiting, what should he do? 

The next morning he drove his guest to the 
station. The cold still continued. The snow 
was of a bluish-white glare, the sky clear and 
hard; there was no wind. The station-agent 
came out of his ticket-closet and joined the 
two men by the cylinder stove. 

“Thirty below this mornin’ on the north 
side of the house,” he announced, and he add- 
ed that it was dretful weather to have sick- 
ness in the fam’ly. 

“ How’s your folks, Mr. Meloon ?”’ 

“His folks are going to get well,” said 
Hartwell, shortly. « ° 

When the train was coming he hurriedly 
repeated his advice to his friend. 

“Mind, don’t let her think about any in- 
superable obstacle. She must be happy for 
the next few weeks—until she is strong again. 
If she wants to make butter ”—with a smile 
— “let her make it. And look out for that 
mother of hers and her conscience. In five 
days write to me about her.” 

The train moved off, and the agent, on the 
platform close to Meloon, asked, in a high- 
pitched voice: 

“T s’pose it’s thunderin’ expensive to have a 
Boston doctor, ain’t it, Mr. Meloon? Costs 
as much as five dollars, don’t it? I ain’t curi- 
ous, but Tim Loomis—I told him about it— 
thought ’twouldn’t be s’ expensive. How was 
it?” 

“T don’t know.” ’ 

Meloon walked to where he had hitched his 
horse. The boards creaked and snapped be- 
neath him as he went. The horse’s nostrils 
were covered with beads of ice, and his breath 
was a jet of steam. He was pawing steadily. 
The agent tucked the outer robe about Me- 
loon’s legs. 

“When you do pay that doctor, I wish 
you'd let me know how much ’twas; I want to 
tell Tim Loomis.” 

Then the horse darted away. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII 


PEACE 


HEN Meloon reached his home 
\W again, and came in from the barn, 

Mrs. Armstrong was on her knees 
in the kitchen. She rose as the master of the 
house entered. Her face was covered with 
tears. 

“Is she worse?” with a peremptoriness that 
had something savage in it. 

“Thank the Lord, no! She’s asleep. She’s 
be’n talking. She says she has all she wants 
now she’s back on the farm. She says she 
doesn’t care if she never sings a note in pub- 
lic. D’ve been giving thanks. I’ve been pour- 
ing my heart out. My prayers have been an- 
swered. Didn’t that doctor leave any medi- 
cine ?” 

Meloon shook his head. He wondered if 
Serissa had always talked like this. She 
wandered irresolutely about the room before 
she stopped by the sink where her companion 
was washing his hands. 

“ Now,” she said, “if we could only find 
Vane, how happy we all might be! ’Ain’t you 
got any clew? You ’ain’t? What shall we 
do, then? I s’pose he’s gone off after her, ’n’ 
when he don’t find her he’ll come back here, 
won’t he? I expect if he would come things 
might be fixed up. I s’pose they may have 
had some kind of a quarrel—though Miny 
never was quarrelsome. She used to love him, 
sure. ‘But it’s no matter about anything, if 
she only gets well. I do think the doctor 
ought to have left some medicine. What 
you going to do next about Vane?” 

Meloon’s face was hidden by the towel, and 
behind its folds he asked, 

“ What would you do?” 

But Mrs. Armstrong could not tell; she 
spoke of the selectmen, but she spoke tenta- 
tively, and left the decision to some one else. 
In that short winter afternoon the man spent 
an hour sitting before the fire; Billy had 
asked if he objected to placing his chair so 
that she could see him as she lay on her bed 
if she opened her eyes. She made this re- 
quest as a child might ask a favor, and it was 
granted in the same manner. Meloon sat in 
his big chair, with his head resting on the 
back; sometimes he would glance into the ad- 
joining room, and his eyes would meet an- 
other glance from shining eyes. But at last 
Billy’s lids dropped, and she slept, lightly at 
first, and often wakening and calling inco- 
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herently, but finally the sleep seemed deep and 
restful. 

As for Meloon, his face was a study as he 
sat there; the strong features had a soft 
brilliance upon them; he was not ashamed 
when two tears fell upon the mustache; but 
he was careful that Billy should not see them. 
When she was asleep he rose and left the 
room. The thought of Hildreth, perhaps 
under some snowdrift, was mixed with every 
other thought. He started out for another 
search, and he did not return until long after 
night; stars and snow were, however, so bright 
that it was not dark. But he discovered no- 
thing. The next morning he went again, and 
the next. He kept up these trips for a week. 
Sometimes he went out on foot, going on the 
crust of snow into woods, down narrow val- 
leys, up the hills, following streams, and al- 
ways with the two dogs, who nosed curiously 
into places inaccessible to their human friend. 

And all without result. Meloon had learn- 
ed that Hildreth had not taken a train at the 
station at Quimby; that he had not, made the 
suspicion very strong that he might have 
perished in the cold and the storm. If he 
had found shelter at any farm-house within 
miles the fact would surely be known. 

Meloon took everybody round about into his 
confidence in regard to the missing man. 
He asked questions of all the people whom he 
met at the Corners, so that in three days there 
was not a farmer within ten miles who had 
not a fancy, when he went logging, or even 
when he stepped out to his enormous wood- 
pile in the yard, that he might find a man’s 
stiffened form under the snow. There was 
an unwonted excitement all over the neigh- 
borhood. The majority of the inhabitants 
protested that they would not be astonished 
at anything that should transpire concerning 
the “opery feller” that Meloon had been 
hiring. “And what was an opery, anyway ?” 
“Oh,” said another, “it’s a kind of a play 
where they sing at each other instid of jest 
chinnin’, as they do in the theayter. My cou- 
sin Lyddy married a man that had be’n once 
to opery; ’n’ Lyddy told me what he told her.” 

This was comparatively direct testimony, 
and was received with interest and satisfac- 
tion. And the singing-girl had come back 
from nobody knew where, and Meloon had 
taken her home, where she was real sick. The 
station-agent had given a detailed descrip- 
tion of her arrival at the station and of Me- 
loon’s meeting her. She had been, of course, 
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somewhat weak in the upper story — must 
have been, to have chosen to travel in a storm 
that was the worst that had been known in 
fifty years. It was generally thought that 
Meloon was having his hands full. And he 
was odd himself; but it must be owned that 
there wasn’t a better farmer in the country, 
though he was “luny” in some ways. Still, 
a man who knew how to raise fine cattle, and 
how to get good crops out of the land, was 
bound to be respected in the country-side, 
even though he was also decided to be luny. 

So, for the time, Meloon gave up his search 
for Hildreth, not without a secret indigna- 
tion that the young man should have been 
the cause of all this anxiety. Sometimes, as 
he rode or walked about, Meloon recalled that 
moment at the depot in Boston when he had 
thrust Hildreth forward in front of the com- 
ing engine—thrust him, but, with instanta- 
neous repentance, pulled him back. Perliaps 
this man had never in his life thanked God 
so profoundly as he thanked Him for allow- 
ing repentance to come in time. 

Within the farm-house there was sunshine 
through this cold time. Billy was still in 
bed; she lay. there contentedly, smiling when 
she was awake, taking her food dutifully, 
sleeping much. In the morning her host came 
in to greet her. She would put out a hand, 
which he took and held an instant. She 
would ask him what he was going to do that 
day, and he would tell the precise spot where 
he and his men were going for logs, or for 
pulp wood. Then she would say, 

“You'll come in and let me know what 
you’ve done when you come back ?” 

He would promise. All day she thought of 
where he was at work; she knew every lo- 
eality on the large farm. She talked with 
her mother about the different places. 

“T knew I should be happy if I could only 
get here. I couldn’t explain it to Bashy; but 
I would have asked her to come with me if I 
hadn’t felt sure she was safe. I’ve had her on 
my mind, but I’m certain she'll go straight 
now. I left a note for her; I didn’t want her 
to worry. What time do you think Mr. Me- 
loon will be home, mother ?”’ 

“ About the usual time, I suppose.” 

“T hope so. If he is late I begin to be 
afraid.” 

“You needn’t; nothing will happen to him. 
He can take care of himself.” 

“T hope so. How strong he is!” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 














A NEW waist MoDEL; pale blue taffeta, with belt, bands each side of vest, and yoke stitched with white; outside yoke 
collar of deep tan lace, ranning down to a point in the back ; collar, yoke, and vest of écru chiffon, trimmed with braid of 
é6cru silk and gold. 














PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR SUMMER GOWNS 


N planning a complete 
summer outfit a num- 
ber of things must be 
included, and, unfortunate- 
ly, more gowns and many 
more accessories of gowns 
than are necessary for the 
winter season. In winter 
one good street gown is 
sufficient, with a second- 
best costume that can come 
in—or rather, go out—on 
rainy days, smart house 
gown, and an _ evening 
gown. These, if well 
made, will carry any one 
through a season, and 
there will not need, either, 
to. be many accessories. 
In summer there must be 
always one cloth gown. 
This is best made in a 
skirt and coat style, of 
cloth or whipeord. There 
should be at least one silk 
gown; there must be three 
or four, at the least, pret- 
ty gowns of wash materi- 
als; one evening gown; 
two or more negligee cos- 
‘tumes; a bathing-suit if 
one is to be at the sea- 
shore; a golf or walking 
skirt with smart jacket, 
whether one is to be at the 
sea-shore or inland. This 
is by no means an elabo- 
rate outfit, but when the 
ribbons, belts, veils, hats, 
and shoes are added, it 
may be seen that in order 
to be well turned out a con- 
siderable number of arti- 
cles must be got together. 
This year it is possible 
to wear last year’s clothes 
without a great deal of 
elaboration, for the general 
effect of many of the 
gowns is much the same. 
Last year’s frocks may also 
be retrimmed quite ‘inex- 
pensively. For instance, 
with’ a silk gown of last 
year, the skirt of which 
Vou. XXXITI.—35 




























was made in the sheath 
pattern, with a seam up 
the middle of the back, a 
breadth may be inserted, 
if one has the material at 
hand, of. the box-pleat 
shape, or one gathered or 
tucked across the top to 
give the fulness which is 
this year more popular 
than the very close-fitting 
skirt. In cases where 
none of the same mate- 
rial is at hand, pleated 
V-shaped forms of a con- 
trasting silk—plain if the 
gown is figured, or vice 
versa—may be _ inserted 
at each side of the front. 
Sleeves may easily be re- 
duced in fulness, lace bo- 
leros may be added to cov- 
er any look of wear, or a 
gown which has lost its 
freshness may be trim- 
med with black velvet 
ribbon. If the skirt 
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GOWN OF RASPBERRY BATISTE Covered with a lattice of white lace; tiny lace 
flowers in centre of each square; border of a dveper shade of red on upper and 


lower skirt; under-sleeves of white mull. 
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shows signs of having been worn, a good plan 


is to put on two or three ruffles or flounces; 


these flounces can be of a different material 
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Tug MANTILLA soaRr, of Liberty silk, shirred, or sometimes of 


lace and silk in stripes. 


from the skirt, and of a quite different color. 
Black or colored velvet ribbon, quite nar- 
row, also freshens up flounces satisfactorily. 
New lace often improves. a gown immensely. 
If the original gown be of a plain color, the 
flounces, sleeves, and vest of a figured foulard 
are suitable, or there can be flounces of 
mousseline de soie with an edge of lace, or 
all-lace flounces. The neck of the waist 
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should be cut round and low, and a round 
collar or a deep-pointed cape collar should 
be put on. The latter is best if the 
waist is at all defaced. The round low 
neck is not always becoming, but it can 
be made so if there is a broad band of 
velvet worn, or a tie of tulle long enough 
to go around the neck and tie in front 
in a rosette. 

The lace gown of last year, that has 
lost its freshness and looks limp and 
poor must be taken apart, cleaned and 
freshened. If it was worn last year 
over a thin silk lining, it should be put 
over taffeta silk, or, if that be too ex- 
pensive, at least put new flounces and 
trimming on the silk lining of the skirt. 
It is not necessary to change the lining 
of the waist, unless it has become de- 
faced; if, however, a new lining must be 
put in, the least expensive and most 
practical plan would be to have a sep- 
arate, well-fitted waist lining over which 
the lace can be worn, or any other high 
or low waist. 

Skirts made with the drop-skirts are 
often, after a season’s wear, very forlorn 
in appearance. They will require to be 
sponged, pressed, and have new trim- 
ming, and, as in the case of the lace 
skirts, the lining must be renovated. 
The newest and best-fitting skirts are 
those that have the drop-skirt made with 
the lining as long as the skirt, but with 
the attached flounces, and on _ these 
flounces ruffles, frillings, and pleatings. 
This will make the skirt hang out prop- 
erly as nothing else will. 

Entire gowns of taffeta silk are sim- 
ple in design and very similar to those 
of cloth. As a rule, to be sure, they are 
made by tailors, which may be one rea- 
son for their severe look. They are 
trimmed with eut-work effect, with lace, 
and with fancy braid. They are made 
of black, of gray, and of mauve and dark 
blue, rarely, if ever, of green or of 
brown, these two colors being relegated in- 
stead to foulard with the all-over pattern in 
white. A new gown, or, to speak more cor- 
rectly, a new style of gown, that has just*been 
finished is in princesse shape, but has a short 
over -jacket in the same bolero, finished 
around the neck like a mess jacket. It is 
trimmed with bands of white cloth embroid- 
ered in gold braid, and it is worn with a yoke 
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and under-sleeves of shirred white mull gath- 
ered on to a band of the white embroidered 
with gold. Around the entire skirt is a band 
of the white, and as it is made in over-skirt 





FICHU 


OF FRINGED SILK. 


effect, the same design is repeated around the 
over-skirt. The belt is a jewelled girdle, and 
the whole gown is most unusual. The same 
thing is copied in white India silk, but, oddly 
enough, is not nearly so smart, the crispness 
of the taffeta giving a much better effect. 

A dainty gown for a girl of eighteen is 
made up in pale pink cotton crépe; it has 
two skirts, the lower merely a foundation on 
which is a scant bias flounce finished with a 
hem-stitching; the over-skirt hangs in a long 
point in front and at the back, and is also 
finished with hem-stitching. The waist is 
cut to show a round yoke with high collar 
of lace, and the tight-fitting sleeves reach to 
the elbow, and have under-sleeves of lace. A 
wide bias belt of pink faille fastens in front 
in the double-breasted effect with three rhine- 
stone buckles. At the back are long sash ends 
of the faille or of chiffon—though the latter 
does not wear so well—or there may be long 
satin ribbons finished with fringe. A _ cos- 
tume of this sort is inexpensive, but effective. 


Every year, early 
in the summer and 


again towards the 
end of June, the 
large department 


stores have sales of 
fancy silks at which 


many designe are 
sold for less than 
half the money for- 
merly asked for 
them. These are 


a very good invest- 
ment. Among the 
striped black and 
whites that are 
always fashionable, 
the figured grays, 
and the colored 
silks are many 
charming designs 
particularly suitable for simple dinner gowns. 
Now that the Louis XVI. fashions have come 
in again, it is a good plan to buy these silks, 
even if they are not made up at once. A 
charming dinner gown of white with stripes 
of brown and queer faded roses has just been 
made up with a skirt that has a suspicion of 
drapery, the side breadths being turned up 
to give the appearance of paniers over the 
hips, and sewed in with the side lines of the 
back breadths. The waist is made with the 
coat effect, cut round at the back of the 
shoulders and in the front, and finished with 
a Marie Antoinette fichu of chiffon edged 
with lace. The sleeves are elbow sleeves with 
deep lace ruffles 
and a cuff of 
velvet. And yet 
the cost of this 
gown was com- 
paratively low. 
Bargains are not 
always bargains, 
as every one 
knows, but these 
silk sales are 
most worthy of 
notice, for there 
is no more.useful 
gown in a wo- 
man’s outfit, for 
either winter or 





TUCKED STOCK-TIE. 





summer use, 
than a figured 
silk. SATIN AND LACE TIE. 














FASHION NOTES 


HE inexpensive eider- 

down wrappers are 

rather too warm for 
summer wear, and they are 
replaced by the daintiest of 
wrappers made of French 
flannel, the déep collars fin- 
ished with a pretty scallop 
im’ white embroidered silk. 
They are made with yokes, 
and pleats below the yokes, 
and tie across the front with 
ribbons. The sleeves are 
loose, finished with a little 
of- the embroidery around 
the edge. They are made in 
plain colors, and in stripes 
as well, but in spite of their 
daintiness, they are not for 
anything but bed-room wear, 
any more than are those of 
eider-down; but they are 
much cooler and prettier, 
and, of course, more expen- 
sive. The challis wrappers 
are smart enough for home 
breakfast wear, although the 
habit of wearing a wrapper 
at breakfast is not to be 
recommended. The pretti- 
est challis wrappers are in 
figured designs, are made 
half-fitting, with deep collars, 
and trimmed with ribbons 
of contrasting color. They 
are not durable, but; lined 
with a thin lining, are warm 
enough to wear on cool days, 
and yet not too warm for 
very hot weather. Challis 
is a good material for sum- 
mer under all circumstances, 
whether for street or house 
gowns. 

The kimono style of wrapper has proved so 
popular that it is now introduced into dress- 
ing-jackets. They are made up either in 
plain colors with figured collars, or in figured 
designs and plain collars, and in silk, light- 
weight flannels, and pretty cambrics and 
lawns. Merely as a dressing-jacket the style 
is an acceptable one, for it allows the free use 
of the arms, but it is not any miore suited to 
be worn out of one’s own room than is the 
eider-down or flannel wrapper. 





Dvr. RED seRGe FROOK, with blonse of red and white striped wash silk: col- 
lar and cuffs of ecru batiste; belt of tan leather run through straps of the serge. 


Bathing-suits this season are made on the 
same lines as those of last year. The pret- 
tiest are the mohair, the most comfortable 
the serge or light flannel. The light flannels, 
if made of light color, must be lined. For this 
purpose another flannel should be used, or 
heavy cambric. The sailor-blouse waist with 
the rolling collar instead of the regular sailor 
collar, and long enough to reach to the belt, 
is preferred by many to the square sailor col- 
lar, and the blouse made higher in the throat. 
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For stout women the best model has a plain 
yoke, and below it two or three pleats, a fitted 
lining, and a collar or revers or vest, as de- 
sired. The sleeves must be short puffs, or 
reach to the elbow. The skirts must be long 
enough to come below the knee, but not so 
long as to be ungraceful. They must be gored, 
but with a good deal of fulness in the back. 
The belt should be of the same material as the 
collar or as the dress. Some of the smartest 
bathing-dresses are made of black wi‘h white 
trimmings, with, next in order, those of dark 
red; dark blue is always pretty, but is made 
up in so many poor qualities that it is not to 
be included in the smart styles. A bathing- 
dress can be just as pretty and becoming and 
modest as any other dress a woman wears. 
The moment any attempt is made to have it 
conspicuous, from either color, shape, or trim- 


Cuiiy’s Frock of pale bine lawn, trimmed with lace; back. which ix quite full, 
gathered at waist with two rows of shirring; black velvet ribbons end in little 


rosettes each side of shirring. 
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ming, that moment it is ugly and vulgar, and 
it is just as ugly and vulgar if it is made too 
long as if it were made short, for there is an 
affectation about it that at once makes it con- 
spicuous. 

The mantilla searf is one of the prettiest 
of the season’s novelties, and, while often 
thrown around the shoulders with the ends 
knotted or leoped,; it is usually worn as in 
Spain, thrown over the head in the evening, 
the ends passing once or twice around the 
shoulders and falling in a fichu or in any de- 
sired way. These scarfs vary in width. The 
smallest are about a yard wide and three 
yards in length, while quite as many are three 
yards square. They are made of the sheerest 
fabrics, and may be crushed into a tiny 
space. Some have strips of gauze alternating 
with Liberty silk and finished with knotted 
silk or daisy-chain fringes. 
Others are a check of gauze 
or chiffon and Liberty silk, 
while some are shirred and 
corded, and still others show 
rich effects of Persian bands 
and rippled silk stripes al- 
ternated with a few close 
threads of the silk. 

The favorite fringe for 
these mantillas is the daisy- 
chain, a loop fringe about 
four inches in length and 
made of silk gathered in 
little clusters and cut. 

Mantillas are made in 
black, white, or very delicate 
colors. The only contrasts 
introduced are lace insert- 
ings and Persian bands on 
ivory silk. 

All sorts of dangling 
charms and trinkets are 
fashionably worn on brace- 
lets or on tiny gold chains 
around the neck. The round 
gold link that is flat and has 
some engraving or date in 
the centre—the date in color- 
ed enamel—is a mysterious 
piece of jewelry that is most 
fashionable at present, the 
figures being supposed to 
commemorate some impor- 
tant oceasion. This charm 
hangs upon a narrow chain 
worn either around the neck 
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or twice around the wrist like a bracelet. 
3angle bracelets are set with jewels of differ- 
ent colors, or aré made entirely of jewels. 
The fancy bangles in gold and silver are worn 
by girls of sixteen and eighteen, but are rarely 
seen on older women. The elephant has re- 
turned as a charm, and tiny coral elephants 
strung on gold chains have rather ousted the 
pig from popular favor, the former being, it 
is said, much more lucky. The long chains 
worn around the neck are now crossed with 
watch charms, while not only do men and 
boys affect the watch fob, but it is worn by 
girls who go in for a mannish style of dress. 
On the watch fob is supposedsto be the family 
seal with a crest, but there are other designs 
used besides the seal. 

A separate set of hat-pins for every hat is 
one of the minor extravagances of the season, 
although it is so convenient as to hardly be 
necessarily classed under that head. The hat- 
pins, however, are all quite expensive. They 
are made of jewels of different colors, or of 
gold and silver, many of them beautiful 
pieces of workmanshjp—a jewelled sun with 
diamonds around it; jewelled horseshoes (the 
latest fashionable ornament), and still others 
studded with rare emeralds and rubies of 
great value. Gold hat-pins in bird or flower 
shape are the least conspicuous, although not 
the least expensive. But expense is evidently 
no object when stones like turquoise, emer- 
ald, and so on through the list, are worn as 
carelessly as were the china-headed hat-pins 
a few years ago. 

The horseshoe design is seen not only in 
hat-pins, but in pins for the back of the skirt, 
in searf-pins—in fact, in every kind of pin 
in which a horseshoe can be made up. Made 
entirely of diamonds, or diamonds inter- 
spersed with an occasional emerald, of rubies 
and diamonds, or of turquoise and diamonds, 
these pins are certainly most effective. Their 
shape is graceful, the ends of the horseshoe 
in a fine point, the jewels growing gradually 
larger toward the centre. The advantage of 
a pin of this shape is that it fits so close and 
flat that it is particularly good for a skirt-pin, 
although conservative women think that any- 
thing so expensive as a jewelled horseshoe, 
worn at the back of an ordinary dress skirt, 
is inappropriate. 

A point noticed on many of the new gowns 
is that the trimming on the front of the 
waist and the trimming on the front of the 
skirt are often exactly alike, the only break 





Hat ov wtack Tuite; brim lined with pink roses; sim- 
nlated peacock eyes of paillettes on ganze with rhinestone 
centre. 


being where the belt crosses. For example, 
where the front of the waist is tucked, the 
same tucking is repeated on the front breadth 
of the skirt, but the line of tucks is made nar- 
rower just at the waist-line. This improves 
the figure, and takes away the square look 
that would otherwise be given. There is al- 
ways a trimming down the front of the waist 
on either side of this other trimming, which 
is repeated on the skirt. To illustrate, a gown 
of light gray silk has the front of the waist 
and skirt laid in tucks; on either side of the 
tucks are bands of handsome lace or yellow 
guipure, with a yoke of the same lace appar- 
ently made in one piece with the bands. The 
sides and back of the gown are absolutely 
plain, and the only trimming is the colored 
belt and large bow at the side of the belt 
made of Liberty silk in a pale shade of rose 
pink. 
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GUIPURE SHOULDER COLLAR. 


NEW EFFECTS IN LACE WAIST TRIMMINGS 


WirH FASHIONS DESIGNED 


T no period in the last century has lace 
A figured more than at present in com- 
merece and in the fashioning of wear- 

ing apparel, and this of an improved grade. 
Hand-made lace again has begun to be gener- 
ally worn, and the market is filling with 
products from Belgium, northern France, and 
Ireland, which are competing successfully 
with the machine laces of St. Gall, being 
scarcely more costly than the latter. Chantil- 
ly is the first favorite for skirtings or skirt 
decorations, the most popular form of the lat- 
ter consisting in wide or narrow undulating 
bands. Renaissance patterns are next in 
favor for draperies, and these also figure in 
bodices and collars. Laces designed especial- 
ly for waist garnitures are in the form of 
wide or narrow berthas, round or pointed 
shoulder collars, barbs, shoulder capes that 
end in long stalactites brought down to the 
waist-line in front, and panel-shaped bo- 
leros. Lace sets comprising collar, bolero or 
bertha, and cuffs or motifs that may be ap- 
plied to sleeves, are to be had at all the better 
shops. These come in guipure, Maltese, 


ESPECIALLY FOR “‘ Harper’s Bazar” 


Youghal, Bruges, and Limerick patterns, and 
adorn evening and afternoon gowns. 

New bolero forms are all short, and present 
great richness of treatment, whether the basis 
be silk, cloth, or lace. Silk boleros are tuck- 
ed in squares, stitched in straight lines or in 
seroll designs, and closely embroidered with 
silk of same, or with subdued shades of con- 
trasting color. There is an effort being made 
to introduce a new hand-made laee, composed 
of colored silks, and made only in Normandy. 
This is shown on imported gowns, and has a 
decidedly attractive appearance.. Its cost, 
however, is at present prohibitory. 

Laces are used abundantly on the long car- 
riage cloaks cf taffeta, crépe, veiling, etc., 
that now are worn exclusively by the fashion- 
able. Elbow sleeves of such garments end in 
deep flounces of Chantilly, and scarfs of the 
same are draped about the shoulders and tied 
in large loose bows in front. An occasional 
Medici collar of transparent lace is seen, its 
edges outlined and supported by thin silk- 
covered wires. An Empire cloak of gray silk 
muslin, seen recently, was tucked vertically, 
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PANELLED CHANTILLY BOLERO. 


the edge of every alternate tuck being finished 
with a very narrow Irish lace frill. The deep 
yoke was entirely encrusted with lace of same 
variety, and the flaring collar, without lin- 
ing, was wired as above described. A long 
stole of chiffon depended in front, where it 
was secured under large, fluffy rosettes. 

A Liberty silk Empire cloak of white silk 
figured with amber-colored silk flowers and 
lined with plain-toned amber silk had a com- 
plete yoke and upper sleeves of Irish guipure. 
From the sheath upper part of the sleeves, 
deep balloon sleeves of knife-pleated Liberty 
silk fell, finished at the elbow with wide pleat- 
ed ruffles of chiffon edged with lace. The 
yoke rose in a point at centre of back and of 
front. and from the loose high collar sprung 
a wide Elizabethan ruching of knife-pleated 
chiffon edged with lace to correspond with the 
sleeves. A scarf of chiffon passed round the 
shoulders at the edge of the yoke and hung in 
long stole ends from the centre of the front. 

A pretty method of trimming such cloaks 
and of draping dinner bodices is to employ a 
wide lace searf as drapery about the yoke-line, 
giving a soft festooned effect over the front, 
and catching the ends under a jewelled pin 


COLLAR AND CUFFS OF IRISH POINT. 


or a chou of panne muslin at the left side of 
front. There are some novel shoulder capes 
for elderly women, made upon a basis of Brus- 
sels net, and appliquéd with Chantilly lace 
motifs or those of guipure. These garments 
are about five inches deep in the centre of the 
back, and are finished with full lace ruffles. 
Large fichus of. black net, edged with double 
ruffles of Chantilly or guipure, are among the 
novel light wraps for matrons. Many of these 
have very long front ends, rendered full and 
fluffy by close knife-pleatings of black mousse- 
line edged with close frills of narrow lace 
or with quillings of gauze ribbons. Over 
this foundation the outer ruffle of lace is 
placed. 

Except where ruffles are a distinct necessity 
lace is laid flat upon flat surfaces, after the 
Spanish method of trimming, a style well 
suited to the display of handsome stitches or 
designs. The burnous of wide Brussels net, 
edged with two-inch knife-pleatings of 
mousseline, or with full flounces of lace, is a 
charming novelty for evening wear at the sea- 
shore or the cottage, and although less filmy 
than the Riviera scarfs, is even more pictu- 
resque than the mantilla. 
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TUCKED TAFFETA BOLERO, ‘VELVET TRIMMED. 


EW silk bolero forms are preferably 
N short, cut deep in the neck, and rising 

high above the wide-drawn band or belt 
in the back. Pink, pale blue, and mauve 
taffeta boleros, elaborately stitched and en- 
crusted with lace, are among the choice ac- 
cessories for simple evening gowns of gauze, 
Liberty silk or foulard. They are trimmed 
about the edges with stitched bands of panne 
muslin—a soft, light-weight fabric which is 
greatly in favor as a summer trimming. 
Large choux of panne muslin and side ties 
finished with heavy fringe made of tightly 
twisted silk are used effectively with taffeta 
waists. Narrow velvet ribbon is lavishly in- 
troduced in the form of stitched bands or full 
loops, with occasional ends finished with smail 
silk tassels. Boleros that open at the side are 
generally worn closed. The fastening is ef- 
fected by means of either fancy buttons,small 
buckles, or tiny bows of ribbon, under which 
are concealed the necessary hooks and loops. 
One of the most elaborate of boleros of late 
manufacture is composed of embroidered 
pink taffeta squares connected by guipure 
motifs. The front is edged with a double 


AND FOULARD GOWNS 


pleated rutie of black mousseline de soie over 
a full pleating of pale pink chiffon. A note 
of black is introduced in the lace sleeve for 
upper arm by a band of black ribbon velvet 
that ends in a rosette of the narrow strands. 
A mauve taffeta tucked in small squares is 
outlined by alternate bands of pastel-blue vel- 
vet, lace, and plain mauve taffeta. This gar- 
ment is worn over a bodice of Renaissance 
lace that pouches over the drawn belt. 

The foulard gowns that always look so cool 
and attractive have appeared with the warm 
weather, and are just as pretty and dainty as 
though they had just come into fashion for 
the first time. Every year there comes a 
change in the patterns just as there are 
changes in wall-paper, but the favorite blue 
and white, green and white, and brown and 
white are still to be seen with merely the all- 
over design of white on rather different lines. 
The gowns of this material are made simply 
this year,.some of them exaggeratedly simple; 
others are trimmed with lace, and the newest 
have bands of shirred chiffon, or the material 
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itself put on in shirred bands. A gown of 
this description has a draped waist, the folds 
of which fall into points in front. It is V- 
shaped in the neck, filled in with a lace yoke 
and high collar. Around the V-shaped yoke 
is a band about two inches wide of shirred 
foulard the same as the gown, below this a 
band of insertion, and below the insertion 
again a band of the shirring. The skirt is 
cut in circular shape, with a flaring flounce 
on which is put a band of lace insertion that 
is trimmed on either side with a shirred silk 
band. The sleeves are tight-fitting, with a 
flaring cuff, and are quite plain; the gown is 
conspicuous from its flat look, but it is es- 
teemed the perfection of a foulard costume. 
Another and more elaborate style is trimmed 
with white lace and black velvet ribbon, 
stripes of lace and stripes of ribbon covering 
the front breadth, giving the appearance of 
an under-petticoat, for the side breadths are 
trimmed with an edge of lace in black over 
white that is very striking. The waist is in 
jacket effect over a front that matches the 
front of the skirt, and the jacket is outlined 





PINK TAFFETA WITH GUIPURE ENTRE-DEUX. 





EMBROIDERED TAFFETA, LACE APPLIQUE. 


with black over white lace. The foulard is 
green with a white design, and the black vel- 
vet is in good contrast. A puce foulard with 
white is among the novelties, for puce is a 
color that is just coming into fashion. This 
gown is trimmed only with velvet ribbon the 
shade of the foulard, put on in bands around 
the skirt and fastened at either side of the 
front breadth with steel buckles. The bands 
go across the sides, and are hidden under the 
back breadths—a more becoming style than 
if they went entirely around the skirt. India 
silks and .foulards in solid colors are more 
fashionable than usual this year, especially 
in white, and dainty gowns of them are made 
up trimmed with chiffon or lace. A white 
India silk that is made up over white taffeta 
has a draped skirt the same length as the 
India skirt, but with a wide flaring flounce 
edged with chiffon ruching, made with clus- 
ters of tucks that are fastened down.on both 
edges and flare only towards the foot of the 
skirt. A. T. AsHMore. 








WHAT LITTLE BOYS ARE WEARING 


HE dressing of 
Tn boys be- 

tween the ages 
of six and twelve 
years is scarcely a 
diffeult problem in 
these days of variety 
in material and cut. 
In boys’ clothing the 
two main points to 
be considered are 





THE 


RUGBY SUIT. 


durability of fabric 
and perfect freedom 
of action to the ac 
tive limbs of child- 
hood. Drills and 
butchers’ linens, 
linen crash and 
duck, are the best of 
all wash fabrics for 
the making of boys’ garments. Venetian 
cloth, homespun serge, and cheviot are most 
serviceable for non-washable suits. Sailor 
suits will find their best treatment in linen 
drill or striped duck. These are shown by 
leading tailors, with short knee-trousers that 
fit without bands, and also with the long “ tar 
breeches ” that flare from the foot. The sail- 
or costume is especially suitable for wear by 
boys of from two to eight years. Norfolk 
jacket suits of finely checked cheviot, with 
capacious pockets and belt, are all closed 
high in the neck, and are worn with small 





BOY'S 


WOOLLEN SUIT. 


turned-down white collars and band tie. 
The Rugby suit comprises knee - trousers 
banded and buttoned at the outside seam 





of the leg. The coat is low cut with small 
lapels, and side pocket over the left breast. 
A double-breasted waistcoat lapping high 
over the chest is the usual accompaniment 
to that jacket, and the costume, suitable 
for well-developed lads of from ten to 
twelve years, is completed by a high turn- 
over linen collar, meeting in the front of the 
neck. Flat tarpaulin sailor hats with dark 
silk bands bearing the name of a favorite 
steamer have perennial charm for mothers 
who seek the picturesque in little boys’ dress. 
Low-crowned straw sailor hats and light- 
weight Derbys are preferred as dress hats for 
boys of larger growth. For recreation pur- 
poses there are many varieties of crash, duck, 
and linen caps, all with short front brims 
and full crowns, some divided by cords and 
others with simple seam divisions. Plaid and 
checked cheviots caps show novelties in lea- 
ther-corded seams and crown bands. Low 
shoes of canvas, laced, and trimmed with tan 
leather are preferred for outing purposes, a 
point in which 
small boys directly 
imitate their elders. 
For dress occasions 
a leather shoe, black 
or tan, laced or but- 


WASH SAILOR SUIT. 


toned, is the proper 
foot covering. Soles 
are generally stout, 
and heels are alto- 





gether dispensed 
with until the 
twelfth year is 


THE NORFOLK SUIT. 


passed. 











AFTERNOON WALKING COSTUME 


now appearing the skirts that 
are receiving most attention 
from tailors show a marked 
propensity for gores, with inlet 
pleats at the foot of each. Of 
the designs lately brought forward none prom- 
ises so much genuine popularity as the nine- 
gore garment, an admirable form for use with 
silks of narrow width. The well-proportion- 
ed divisions of the gored skirt, which is part 
of the new pattern costume published with 
this number of Harper’s Bazar, fit admirably 
to the form over the hips without additional 
darts. The original model was made with 
lapped seams and finished with rows of stitch- 
ing that extended to the top of the inlet pleat. 
Thé material employed was a rather stiff 
veiling. An under foundation skirt was made 
separately, and joined to the outer skirt sim- 
ply at waist and placket. Any preferred pat- 
tern may be employed in the making of such 
foundation, but the five-gore skirt (Harper’s 
Bazar skirt pattern No. 257) will be found to 
meet all requirements. 

The new nine-gore skirt should be hemmed 
simply at the foot and interlined with thin 
muslin or fine crinoline. Under no circum- 
stances should an unlined skirt—.e., one that 
hangs separate from the lining—be bound 
with braid, velvet, or other skirt binding. 
The latter finds its true place at the foot of 
the under-skirt.- The double box-pleat that 
appears at the back of the skirt should, be 
carefully basted into form before the skirt is 
fitted, and should be hung in place upon the 
figure of the future wearer. The placket oc- 
curs directly under the pleat, and should be 
secured by from three to five safe hooks. The 
complete skirt pattern contains one-half of 
front, three side gores, and one back breadth, 
together with belt and one small strap. It is 
intended that a seam, pressed open and stitch- 
ed on each side, shall mark the centre of the 
box-pleat, but the latter may be cut upon a 


By pare the many new models 
Ed 





fold of the goods where preferred, and any ne- 
cessary seam be brought undér the pleats. 
The small straps that ornament the tops of 
the pleats should be interlined with muslin or 
with crinoline, but these are not obligatory. 
Two or more tailor’s “ tacks ” may be substi- 








AFTERNOON WALKING COSTUME, 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 308. 
See reguiar advertisement in back pages. 
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tuted with good effect upon either cloth or 
silk garments. 

The accompanying Eton jacket is of the 
prevailing length, with the-merest suggestion 
of a graded front. It has a centre back seam 
and one under-arm seam, is fitted with a sin- 
gle front dart, and finished with a wide soft 
rolling collar faced with panne satin. The 
design is admirable for a separate taffeta or 
black velvet jacket, and will continue to meet 
the needs of the conservatively well dressed 
during the approaching autumn. The sleeves 
are close, but not sheath-fitting, and are fin- 
ished with wide Louis XIV. cuffs, faced, on 
the original garment, with panne velvet, and 
finished with a single large metal button, a 
characteristic of the Louis Quatorze period. 
The front of the garment is closed by small 
crochet buttons closely placed together. 

To make this costume of taffeta 20 inches 
wide for a person of medium size (36-inch 
bust) will require 14 yards;:of veiling or of 
cloth 45 to 50 inches wide, 5% yards. The 
pattern is purchasable at usual price; see list 
among advertising pages in back of this issue. 


WASH FROCK FOR SMALL GIRLS 


HREE and one-half. yards of tufted 

gingham, striped, or of dotted Madras, or 
three yards of piqué, is the quantity of mate- 
rial required for making the new frock for 
small girls, the pattern of which is published 
herewith. The skirt is side-pleated, the pleats 
turning forward to lap over a front breadth. 
The pattern is carefully notched top and bot- 
tom to y position for 
the folding*of*the pleats. 
These should be basted, 
fitted, hemmed, and press- 
ed before belt is applied. 
Too much stress cannot 
be laid upon the impor- 
tance of pressing even in 
thin wash dresses, espe- 
cially while in process of 
making. The new waist 
pattern consists of one- 
half of outer bodice, one 
complete sleeve, a three- 
piece sleeveless under- 
bodice and collar, and 
one-half of turn-over col- 
lar or bertha. The design 
is admirably suited for 
making in  cashmeres, 
serge, or batiste. The 





BACK OF NO. 304. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


sleeves are simply finished with narrow frills 
ot Hamburg edging, divided by beading bands 
through which ribbon is run. A similar gar- 
niture is employed for the waistband. 

In making this frock it will be advisable to 
make the soft inside waist separate and ad- 





WASH FROCK FOR SMALL GIRLS. 


Cut Paper Pattern No 304, 
See regular advertisement in back pages. 


justable. The best means of finishing this 
garment at the waist is to introduce a tape or 
shirr-string in a casing, by whieh method the 
laundering is simplified. The bertha may be 
of piqué unlined and edged with fancy cot- 
ton braids, of all-over embroidery with self- 
edging, or of wide machine embroidery seam- 
ed and matched at the corners, as is necessary 
in conforming it to pattern. Any preferred 
ribbon may be used for the front trimming. 
On plain gingham, piqué, Madras, or percale, 
cotton loops would be best, or wash ribbon. 
The new frock pattern is obtainable in four 
sizes for little girls, viz.: four, six, eight, and 
ten years, and is sold at the uniform price, 
thirty-five cents per costume. The smallest 
size measures 26 inches bust; the largest size 
31 inches. 








BATHING-DRESS 


OOD taste in bathing- 

dresses for women of 
any age is reached best by 
a costume which fits well, 
is modern, and modest. 

The model from which 
our pattern gown of wo- 
man’s bathing-dress__ is 
made is of dark red serge 
(well shrunk before mak- 
ing),and is made upon very 
late lines. The skirt is a 
shaped three-piece design, 
with no superfluous fulness 
at the top, but sufficiently 
wide for comfort and beau- 
ty at the lower part. No 
hem is allowed on the pat- 
tern, but a facing shaped 
to fit the curved edge ac- 
companies it. The fulness 
at the back of the skirt is 
folded under in inward- 
turning pleats, secured un- 
der a strap. The skirt is 
opened in front, and may 
be fastened by large bui- 
tons, as shown in the illus- 
tration, or by a concealed 
“fly.” In the present in- 
stance the trimming em- 
ployed is white wash (lin- 
en) ribbon, stitched to the 
skirt upon the upper edge. 
The blouse is easy-fitting, 
and follows the lines of an 
ordinary street blouse but 
for the low rounded neck. 
The deep sailor collar of 
white serge crosses the 
shoulders, and reaches in 
shaped points to the belt- 
line. The vest has a shal- 
low yoke of white serge, 
into which the red serge is 
closely gathered. 

To make this costume of 
serge 44 inches wide, 6 
yards of red and 1 yard of 
white will be required. 
This costume pattern may 
be had only in complete 
form, and in one single 
size, 36-inch bust. Price, 
complete, 50 cents. 
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SERGE BATHING-DRESS.,. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 179. 
See regular advertisement in back pages, 
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HYGIENE FOR THE STOUT 


BY ALICE WORTHINGTON WINTIIKOP 


HE accumulation of adipose 
tissue or fat is chemically the 
result of imperfect oxidation 
of certam elements of nutri- 
tion; but in stating this we 
reach the limit of our know- 
ledge of the still obscure process of assimila- 
tion. Nevertheless, numerous drugs and many 
systems of diet are recommended, and have 
been used with more or less success to re- 
duce fat. 

The drugs are frequently actually danger- 
ous, and the rigid dietaries should never be 
adopted without the advice of a physician, 
for they sometimes develop latent weakness 
in some vital organ. A moderate change of 
diet is, however, often beneficial, and fortu- 
nately the food indicated is especially suit- 
able for those who lead a sedentary life, in 
whom this tendency is most apt to show it- 
self, and for those suffering from gout, rheu- 
matism, and defective action of the liver. 

In childhood and early youth, as a rule, 
food is so rapidly oxidized in building up new 
tissue that its waste products cannot accu- 
mulate in the system. This condition is fol- 
lowed by a period of equilibrium. Gradu- 
ally, if the diet remains unchanged, it is 
found that the supply exceeds the demand; 
that the average amount of food consumed, 
however limited, is followed by headaches, 
by gouty symptoms, by “ bilious attacks,” or 
by an accumulation of fat—the least of these 
evils in itself, but a great inconvenience, and 
often an indication of more serious possibil- 
ities in the future; for it may find its way 
into all the cells of the body and produce de- 
generation of tissue. It weakens the mus- 
cles, especially the heart. It chokes up all 
the organs of the body, and impedes the ac- 
tion of the lungs, thus diminishing the supply 
of oxygen which is required for its own con- 
sumption. 

The formation of adipose tissue may be 
combated by exercise, massage, baths, and 
diet. Exercise should not be violent, but 
should be gradually increased—though not 
until it causes fatigue. All open-air exer- 
cises — walking, riding, bicycling, rowing, 





golfing, etc.—are beneficial; but those who are 
unable to adopt these may substitute for them 
the use of dumbbells, Indian clubs, and in- 
door gymnastics. Ten or fifteen minutes 
daily may be spent on these, morning and 
night, near an open window if possible. The 
special forms used should be those which 
strengthen the abdominal muscles and in- 
duce deep breathing. For such purposes cer- 
tain exercises in Checkley’s Natural System 
of Physical Training are particularly recom- 
mended, as well as his instructions on “ How 
to Breathe,” and “ How to carry the Body.” 
“ Persistently, subdue the abdomen, and give 
prominence to the chest,” he advises. “ Walk 
with the whole body, and do not move as if 
afraid of jarring some internal machinery. 
Give the hips fair play, and in walking—the 
more of this the better—practise the con- 
traction of the waist muscles. In this way a 
continuous training—the only training that 
is effectual—is kept up, and the result will 
be immediate and lasting.” 

Massage consists in the rubbing and knead- 
ing of the muscles, generally in the direction 
of the heart, so as to increase the circulation 
of the blood throughout the muscular system. 
With a limited knowledge of anatomy it may 
be self-applied—immediately after the bath 
if possible—and is especially useful when 
there is an accumulation of fat about any 
special organ. 

Turkish and Russian baths are very effica- 
cious in reducing fat, but they should not be 
taken without the advice of a physician, and 
never in case of any weakness of the heart, 
lungs, or kidneys. The functions of the skin 
are most important in getting rid of waste 
products, and moderate perspiration should 
be encouraged for the benefit of the general 
health and especially to reduce the weight. 

Diet for stout persons should be so regu- 
lated as to accomplish two objects—i.e., to 
use up and to eliminate the superfluous fat 
accumulated in the body, and to prevent its 
being deposited anew. 

It may be stated in general terms that the 
fat-forming foods are heat-producers, and 
systems of diet which limit these should, 
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therefore, be regulated according to climate 
and season. Fat itself should not be exclud- 
ed from any dietary. It is doubtful if it in- 
creases a tendency to corpulence, and it is es- 
sential for the brain and nerves, and impor- 
tant for many of the vital processes. Nor 
should the diet be monotonous. The imper- 
fect oxidation which accumulates fat, and 
which is the result of malassimilation, is en- 
couraged by any cause which produces lack 
of appetite. 

A diet in which there is little sugar, less 
starch, and a moderate amount of fat, if 
adopted gradually, diminishing first the sugar, 
then the starch, then the fat, will generally, 
with exercise, reduce the weight to the nor- 
mal. Albumen, the principal constituent of 
butcher’s meat, poultry, game, fish, eggs, etc., 
from which nutriment for the support of the 
nervous and muscular tissues is obtained, 
should form a-large proportion of the diet- 
ary. 

Very little farinaceous food—wheat bread, 
rice, macaroni, arrowroot, cocoa, sago, ba- 
nanas, potatoes, etc.—should be eaten. Gluten 
flour, which is not fattening, may be used for 
bread, and gluten macaroni may be obtained. 
Almond flour is excellent for puddings, ete. 
As a rule, all vegetables which grow under- 
ground are fat-forming. In green vegetables, 
the starch has been converted into chlorophyl, 
or coloring matter, and spinach, cauliflower, 
watercress, lettuce, tomatoes, etc., should be 
eaten freely. 

Bananas and some grapes are prohibited, as 
they contain too much starch or sugar. Oth- 
er fruits, if digested, should be constantly 
used. The fruit acids are essential for the 


purification of the blood and for free diges- 
tive action, but they must never be eaten 
with sugar by the stout. Of drinks, water, 
the general solvent, is the most beneficial. 
Hot water, taken half an hour before meals, 
is regarded by some physicians as a sure re- 
ducer of fat. Others condemn the use of all 
liquids. for two hours before and after each 
meal. This, of course, includes soup, which 
should never be taken by those who are in- 
clined to be stout. Milk is sometimes placed 
in the same category. But it is so important 
to the general health of those who are ac- 
customed to its use that abstinence must be 
advised with caution. Its prohibition with 
meat dates from the Mosaic dietry. 

Tea and coffee are negatively objectionable, 
as they interfere with the elimination of the 
waste from the system. Chocolate and cocoa 
are decidedly fattening, as are beer and alco- 
holic drinks. Aerated and carbonized wa- 
ters—ginger ale, soda-water, etc—are said to 
produce the same result. One of the most 
effectual methods of reducing adipose tissue, 
however, is by the use, on alternate days, of 
Kissengen and Vichy waters, though they 
should not be used without consulting a phy- 
sician. 

With light and not too warm clothing; 
with due care of the skin in bathing; with 
sufficient exercise to promote the circula- 
tion of the blood; with a diet which assists 
the action of all the organs of digestion; 
with enough, but not too much sleep, an ac- 
tive mind, and a clear conscience—there is 
no reason why the word “ fat,” in its objec- 
tionable sense, should not be omitted from ev- 
ery woman’s vocabulary. 





MY FRIEND 


BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER 


Hvuneer that ached and famine that craved; 
Courage the face of the foe that braved ; 
Sorrow that fainted, and shame that blushed; 
Silence the bitter complaint that hushed— 


What do they matter ? 


The world goes by. 


We still have each other, my friend and I. 
We yet have each other, on sea or shore. 
Can mortal desire a joy the more ? 


Vout. XX XITI.—36 
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BY LILIAN BARTON WILSON 


on which needle-work may be 
displayed is a very transient 
ge thing, while the duration of 
‘ip 1 Ke that of others is assured from 

war aot. the start, and remains’ the 
same many seasons. The reason for this is 
that the latter class is useful as well as orna- 
mental. Nothing, no matter how attractive 
it may appear, will be appreciated for any 
length of time unless it serves some purpose. 
Mere beauty is not enough. “ What is a 
thing good for?” will surely be the question 
which will arise unless its use is apparent, 
and if, like a sash on a picture-frame, it is 
absolutely good for nothing, it will soon cease 





to have a place. Fortunately this sense is a 
sort of instinct with most people, and a cul- 
tivated taste is not essential to discover it; 
average intelligence perceives the principle 
just as readily, as it refuses to accept mere 
usefulness without beauty. 

Sofa pillows are among the things which 
serve a very definite end, and at the same time 
may be ornamented with needle-work of all 
degrees of elaborateness or simplicity. 

Within the last few years we have had, be- 
sides the always acceptable brown linens, 
those of other colors. Old-blue and pink, cool 
shades of green and bronze—these are par- 
ticularly suitable for summer cushions, and 
beautiful effects can be produced on them by 





HOME WORK 
very simple embroidery. Fig. II. shows such 
a cushion. This is a beautiful pillow—a real 
bit of art, and yet any woman who is clever 
at needle-work can embroider such a one on 
a piazza in leisure hours. This design is 
worked on blue linen in white Dresden floss. 
It reminds one of old inlaid tile-work. The 
wheels and scrolls and points are simple 
“outline” stitch, the quarter-circles between 
are “ outlined ” first, and the heavier work is 
done in “satin” stitch in small regular 
squares. The white embroidery on the blue 
ground is particularly cool in effect. 

The way in which this pillow is made is 
worthy of note. It is stitched on three sides, 
turned,and laced on the finished fourth. Eye- 
let-holes are made and buttonholed in white; 
through , these is laced 
a white cotton or linen 
cord finished with tas- 
sels. By-the-way, a 
very pretty way to 
make summer cushions 
is to lace them round 
all four sides. The 
squares can be readily 
removed for laundering, 
which process is itself 
greatly simplified by 
having the cover in the 
form of two smooth 
squares. The winter 
cushions, those mae 
of warm-looking stuffs, 
ean have square covers 
of this sort made for : 
them which will be a 
protection, and also 
make them more suitable for summer use. 

Fig. I. is a design which might be used 
on a pillow if one is artist enough to adapt it. 
The beautiful embroidery from which this cut 
was made is meant for a mantel hanging. It 
could be as well used as a bureau-cover, with 
a dainty pin-cushion to correspond embroid- 
ered on white lawn. The color scheme is old- 
blue and terra-cotta on the soft brown linen 
ground. This very “ Frenchy” combination 
is one of the most pleasing possible, and em- 
broiderers would do well to follow it often. 
Terra-cotta and blue is rich as well as dainty, 
and these colors are not only in harmony with 
one another, but are likely to be with almost 
any surroundings. 

To make of this piece a pleasant summer 
employment embroider it in the “ double but- 
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SOFA PILLOW COVER IN BLUE AND WHITE. 
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ton-hole ” stitch with three shades of terra- 
cotta and three of blue. The reproduction is 
so good in detail as to show very adequately 
the effect of the “double button-hole” or 
“Roman” stitch. This is one of the richest 
of the laid stitches because it carries so much 
of the silk on the upper side of the material, 
and is also very firm. Distribute the shades 
as suggested in the cut. Keep the weight of 
color near the edge and where the design 1s 
heaviest. The tiny circles should be laid in 
with satin stitch, or closely outlined. The 
edge of this linen should be buttonholed in 
the same colors. It is hardly ever a good 
plan to introduce a new color into the scallop 
or finish of an edge. It makes a mixed result 
rather than a “ combination.” 

The beautiful fleur- 
de-lis motif is to be 
formed as the centre 
of this design. It is 
always so acceptable 
that we wonder what 
we should do without 
it, or how it could be 
replaced by any other 
combination of lines or 
curves. If it were to 
be eliminated or had 
never existed, a very 
large proportion of dec- 
orative design would 
be impossible. 

In general 
be said 


it. may 
of these two 
pieces of work that the 


bureau-cover needs. no 
lining or pad since the 
brown linen is heavy, but it should, as in- 
deed all embroidery should, be finished neat- 
ly on the reverse side. The cover for the 
cushion, if sewed on three sides, should be 
made half an inch smaller than the cushion 
itself; then it will fit tight and the corners 
will fill out nicely. When cushions are so 
heavily embroidered as to make it impossible 
to turn them without injuring the work, the 
lacing is a very convenient plan. 

These embroideries are altogether artistic, 
and may be educative to the amateur who will 
give them faithful study. 

The second design would be also most ef- 
fective embroidered in dull gold or green 
shades on brown linen, or in either case 
cream-white might be judiciously combined 
with the other shade in the pattern. 
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Il—THE CHILD’S DRESS 


ERBERT SPENCER, in his 
admirable little volume on 
Education, takes mothers se- 
verely to task for the way in 
which they clothe their chil- 
dren. He considers that many 
are yearly sacrificed “to the Moloch of ma- 
ternal vanity,” and demands that the fathers 
of the race come to the rescue of their un- 
happy offspring. One smiles to read his vig- 
orous words, but still they give us pause. 

The fact is, we do not go far beyond the 
desire for the latest fashion in the dressing 
of our children. If large hats are worn by 
little girls we buy the largest we can find, 
while if other boys are wearing piqué suits 
or Eton jackets, our boys must have the 
same. 

One wonders where the new ideas come 
from, and the money to pay for them when 
they are materialized into fanciful shapes. 
We stand before a window full of children’s 
belongings, and look with admiration at ex- 
quisite bonnets of tulle and rose-buds, or 
tiny accordion-pleated silk petticoats, or in- 
finitesimal golf coats; they all seem beauti- 
ful and desirable; we rarely think them 
absurd! 

American extravagance runs riot where 
children are eoneerned; not even on the 
boulevards of Paris does one see such beau- 
tifully dressed and such distressingly over- 
dressed children as in our streets and parks. 
Our common-sense seems to vanish when we 
shop for them. We are tempted by each new 
fashion to commit some fresh mistake of 
judgment. It is not the wise or fitting thing 
we demand, only the very latest. 

A mother need have little difficulty in 
dressing her boy attractively and sensibly. 
There are corduroys and tweeds, Tam 0’ 
Shanters and shirt-waists for every-day wear, 
and fresh piqué suits in white or colors for 
best. Luckily for the small man, with his 
keen sense of the ridiculous, Little Lord 
Fauntleroy’s day is over. 

But there is always the chance of discom- 
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fort. A certain judge was recently asked, 
“What do you remember most vividly. of 
your boyhood?” “ The seams in my trousers 
legs,” he answered, ruefully. The boy’s 
clothes should be absolutely comfortable; his 
shoes large enough, his collars well fitting, 
his suits neither too heavy nor too thin for 
the weather. Fashion should have little to 
say to him. He must own some suitable 
raiment for church or the occasional party, 
but ordinarily he should not be required to 
wear clothes which prevent his playing ball 
or marbles when the fancy seizes him. His 
health will suffer less from the contact with 
the muddy earth than from following the 
ideas of the mother who requires leathern 
leggings from ankle to hip one winter and 
bare knees and Scotch kilts the next. It is 
a serious mistake to demand spotless cloth- 
ing from a boy. His temper suffers from be- 
ing fussed over. It is well enough to be en 
prince on occasion, but for most days boys 
should be permitted to wear clothing which 
will not be injured too easily. 

Dressing a little girl is a different matter. 
One does not venture to inveigh too strongly 
against a mother’s desire for beautiful fab- 
ries, colors, and styles here, since a girl’s 
dress may be a means of education to her. 
Certainly her comfort, like that of her bro- 
ther, should be considered. “ My belt is too 
tight; it stops the circulation of my body!” 
complained a child, uneasily. One should 
see to it that all is as it should be under- 
neath the little frock; stockings and skirts 
properly suspended, and shoes perfectly 
fitted. This done, the study should become 
one of good taste. 

What is the appropriate dress for this or 
that should be the question, rather than what 
will be the most noticeable, or most fashion- 
able, or even the most beautiful. Any ex- 
treme is a mistake. A child whose mother 
dressed her indiscriminately in red plaids 
with rose-colored sashes, in ginghams from 
which the color had been washed, and in 
lengthened dresses with the former tucks 
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crying aloud for notice, said, when a woman: 
“T simply have no taste. My mother trained 
me to think my clothes unworthy of study, 
and I blush to see myself in the glass. She 
did wrong!” ‘A mothex owes a child a duty 
in the matter of dress. She should train the 
little girl’s eye to enjoy artistic shapes and 
colors, to make herself neat and trim and at- 
tractive for others’ sake as well as her own. 
If dainty things, things appropriate and suf- 
ficiently simple, are quietly chosen. by the 
mother without undue comment or emphasis, 
there is no danger of developing the vanity 
which is inherent in even the smallest fem- 
inine soul. There is, indeed, far less danger 
of harm following such a course than the op- 
posite one. A child becomes painfully self- 
conscious if conspicuously dressed; she is 
made to feel the contrast between her own 
fine frocks and the simpler ones worn by her 
better-dressed companions. Loud colors and 
startling shapes first give a child the effect 
of vulgarity, and then, alas! often make her 
vulgar. There is a distinctly refining in- 
fluence in quiet, appropriate clothing. 

It does not follow that such dressing is ne- 
cessarily economical. It may or may not be. 
One can put more money into a sheer lawn 
trimmed with ruffles of white hand embroid- 
ery than in the gaudiest of colored muslin 
and ribbon. One may dress a child well on 
a large sum or on a small one. It is not a 
question of money, but of wise choice. 

It is certainly true that our children’s 
character is affected by their clothing. 
Carlyle in his Sartor Resartus had some- 
thing to say of the philosophy of clothes; to 
him they were the symbol of something 
higher. There is much to be considered be- 
sides “style” in dressing our children. It is 
less important that they follow the fashions 
of the shop windows than that they are train- 
ed to know how to dress. The ethics of dress 
is a subject worthy a mother’s study. The 
proportion of one’s income to be spent on a 
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child is often wrongly divided. Its educa- 
tion suffers because a cheap school is chosen 
rather than a more’ expensive and better one; 
its collection of books is meagre—children’s 
books are so dear! even. its health is made to 
suffer because board in the country is too 
dear. Yet there is always money for 
clothes. The “best” hats of the children of 
the middle class are almost always fragile, 
their shoes and stockings often of delicate 
colors, their frocks piled with yards of lace— 
all absurdly out of keeping with the other 
belongings of the family. 

This phase of the subject touches the mo- 
ther as well. When she is seamstress she is 
apt to spend many hours over the sewing- 
machine which would be better’ spent in the 
open air or over a book. She pays too high 
a price for her children’s elaborate clothes 
when she pays in nerves. 

There is happily a movement toward sim- 
plicity side by side with that in the opposite 
direction. One of the wealthiest men in a 
large city was showing his friends over his 
beautiful new home full of art treasures of 
every sort. “And now you must see my 
children,” he said, finally, and led the way to 
the back yard, where two boys and their lit- 
tle sister were playing in a sand pile, all 


three arrayed in blue overalls. Doubtless 
those children had dainty and beautiful 


things for other occasions, but one may ven- 
ture a guess that they were all in good taste. 

A child should come early to understand 
relative values. It should know that there 
are many things more important than 
clothes, and learn not to attach undue im- 
portance to them. One of the signs of good 
breeding is the unconsciousness of dress. 
Yet a child should see, on the other hand, 
that clothes are worthy of consideration. To 


dress comfortably, prettily, simply, with due 
regard to prevailing fashion and yet no un- 
due regard for its extremes, is an art, one 
worthy of a mother’s teaching. 
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BY MARIA BLAY 


SQUABS ON TOAST 





> P) INGE three nice fat squabs, 
ey cut off the heads and feet, 
and open them from the back, 


cutting all the way down. 
4) Draw them carefully, saving 
ae the liver, as it is most deli- 
eate. After being cut open, lay the squabs 
flat; the breasts must not be divided. Flat- 
ten the birds as nicely as possible; twist the 

















SQUABS ON TOAST. 


wings behind the back; wipe them with a 
clean towel dipped into cold water—do not 
wash them—and put into a stewpan one ta- 
ble-spoonful of butter, into which, when hot, 
put the squabs. Season’ both sides with a 
half teaspoonful of salt for each, and a half 
salt-spoonful of pepper. Cook on each side 
for five minutes, and remove from the pan. 
Melt one table-spoonful of butter, dip the 
squabs into it, and sprinkle over a light coat 
of fresh bread crumbs. 

Broil them five minutes on each side—the 
inside part first towards the flame—over a 
moderate fire. Mix a half table-spoonful of 
finely chopped parsley with one table-spoonful 
of good butter and a half teaspoonful of lem- 
on juice. 

Serve the squabs over a small piece of 
toast on a hot platter, with a few slices of 
lemon and a little water-cress; then with a 
knife spread over the birds the parsley mixed 
with butter. 


Wash and dry the livers, cut them into 
halves, spread over them a little melted but- 
ter, some salt and pepper. Put them on a 
skewer, not touching each other, and broil 
two minutes on each side. Serve on the same 
platter with the squabs, as in illustration. 


GREEN PEASE WITH LETTUCE 

Put one quart of freshly shelled pease into 
a small saucepan with a half table-spoonful 
of good butter. Cook four minutes. Cover 
them with cold water. Season with one salt- 
spoonful of salt, half a one of pepper, two ta- 
ble-spoonfuls of granulated sugar, and add 
six very small onions. 

Take all the tender leaves from four hard 
cabbage lettuces, wash them well and tie them 
up into six small bunches. Keep the hearts 
for further use in the recipe of the following 
salad. Add the six bunches to the pease, 
cover the saucepan, and cook slowly thirty 
minutes. Baste the lettuces three times, and 
remove them to a plate. Cut the strings, and 
mix in a bowl two yolks of eggs with a half 
table-spoonful of very fresh butter and a lit- 
tle of the gravy of the pease. Remove the 
saucepan from the fire, and pour this mixture 
over while stirring. 

Serve in a silver vegetable-bowl. Put the 
six bunches of lettuce around the 
with the small onions in the centre. 
hot. 


edge, 


Serve 

















ROAST DUCKLING WITH STUFFED OLIVES. 








RECIPES 


LETTUCE SALAD WITH CREAM 


Put the hearts of the let- 
tuce into a bowl of ice-wa- 
ter, and cut each one neatly 
into four parts. Drain the 
water off in the salad-basket 
or on a clean towel. Have 
the following dressing pre- 
pared in a separate bowl: 
one teaspoonful of salt, one 
salt-spoonful of white pep- 
per, one salad-spoonful of 





wine vinegar, four table- 
spoonfuls of good _ rich 
cream; mix thoroughly. 


Arrange the lettuce hearts 
neatly in the salad-bowl; 
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have three cold hard - boiled 
eggs cut into quarters 
lengthwise; place them on 
the lettuce. At the last moment pour the 
dressing over. 


ROAST DUCKLING WITH STUFFED OLIVES 


Singe and draw a nice fat duckling of fom 
pounds; wipe with a wet towel; wash and wipe 
the liver. Chop one medium-size white onion, 
and put it into a small saucepan with a half 
table-spoonful of butter. Cook five minutes 
slowly, but not brown. Put the onion into 
the chopping-bowl with the duck’s liver, one 
pound of calf’s liver, a half-pound of fat from 
a veal kidney, one pint of white bread crumbs, 
and one and a half table-spoonfuls of chopped 
parsley. Chop everything quite fine. Put one 
table-spoonful of butter into a small saucepan, 
add all this stuffing; season with one teaspoon- 
ful of salt, one salt-spoonful of pepper, and 
cook over a moderate fire six minutes, stirring 
meanwhile. Remove the stuffing from the 
saucepan on to a platter to cool, and add to it 
yolks of two eggs; mix well, and put aside one- 
quarter of the stuffing for the olives. 

Split open the skin of the duck’s neck; 
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TWO ARRANGEMENTS OF LETTUCE, 


keep the skin long and cut the neck very short. 
Fill the breast with the stuffing at the crop 
part, fold back the skin of the neck under, and 
stitch it; then fill up the duck with the bal- 
ance of the stuffing. Stitch the other opening, 
and truss the duck to make it look as plump 
as possible, as in illustration. Sprinkle over 
one table-spoonful of salt, one salt-spoonful of 
pepper; put into.a roast-pan; spread over one 
table-spoonful of butter and add two gills of 
good broth. Roast forty-five or fifty minutes 
in a moderate oven; after fifteen minutes 
baste every ten minutes. Have one pint of 
queen olives, remove the stones, taking care to 
preserve the shape of the olives. 

Put ao boiling water for three min- 
utes; drain dnd dry them with a towel. Take 
the reserved stuffing and fill them up; eight 
minutes before the duck is done put them into 
the roast-pan with it. 

Serve the duck on a hot platter, remove the 
strings, and put the olives around. Skim off 
the fat from the gravy, and serve it in a sauce- 
boat. 


















HE work of the nominating 
committee was carried through 
in great harmony, and its 
ratification by the federation 
was with pronounced enthu- 
siasm. The new officers were 
greeted with cordial interest, and Mrs. Lowe 
had many sincere congratulations upon her 
determination to continue her leadership. It 
is understood that this is done at a consider- 
able sacrifice and in response to her loyalty 
to the clientele which 
she specially represents 
—the Southern mem- 
bers of the federation. 

The election of Mrs. 
Charles Denison, of 








Sorosis, of New York, 
to the office of first 
vice-president was al- 
most unanimous. It 
was evident that she 
was a strong favorite 


in the convention, and 
the tribute to her, most 
fenuine. Miss Mar- 
garet J. Evans, of 
Northfield, Minnesota, 
who received the elec- 
tion to the newly 
created office of second 
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desired. The fact, however, that a number 
of votes had been already cast undoubtedly in- 
fluenced the count of the election, though 
probably not the result. Miss Evans’s own 
State (Minnesota), fearing that her hon- 
ored State woman would fall between two 
fires, and realizing that there was probably 
little chance of her receiving the first office, 
voted for her for the second. As has been 


said, Miss Evans could hardly have been 
elected president, but the vote would have 
been somewhat closer 
than it was—187 for 


Miss Evans to 569 for 
Mrs. Lowe. 

The matter of con- 
sidering the report on 
reorganization was nat- 
urally the most impor- 
tant one of the bien- 
nial. The fact that the 
convention decided that 
no reorganization was 
necessary, so far as 
the actual composition 
of the body is concern- 
ed, was practically a 
foregone conclusion. 
Club women, even those 
who had talked strongly 
of reorganization at 


vice-president, had also Denver, realized that 
the distinction of being the time has not yet 
put in nomination for pax Es a og SS ia come. The society is 
the head of the federa- — ee ee ee er ee still in a formative 
. ™ . Elected First Vice-President of the G, F. W. C. . 

tion. The vote in the state, and it does not 
nominating committee apparently quite yet 
was fourteen to twenty-three as between Miss know what it does want. The fact, how- 
Evans and Mrs. Lowe. Her nomination from ever, that the matter was brought up and 


the floor followed the announcement of the 
ticket presented by the committee, which 
scheduled her for second vice - president. 
After a number of the votes were cast the 
question of her eligibility to two places on the 
ticket was raised, Mrs. Lowe as chairman de- 
ciding that it was entirely proper that one 
person could run for as many offices as voters 


widely discussed for a year and a half in ev- 
ery club of the federation, has been a cam- 
paign of education that will bear fruit in the 
future. The next time the question is con- 
sidered there will undoubtedly be more co- 
herent thought upon the subject, and a per- 
manent and satisfactory conclusion is likely 
to be aroused. What was accomplished in 








NEWS OF THE 
a revision and modification of existing laws 
may be summed up briefly as follows: 

The proposition to make the meetings of 
the federation triennial instead of biennial 
was tabled. A second vice-presidency was 
added to the list of offices: The present rate 
of taxation remains. The representation will 
give clubs of less than fifty members repre- 
sentation through a president or her ap- 
pointee only; clubs between fifty and one 
hundred representation through a president 
and one delegate, and larger clubs one dele- 
gate for every hundred members. 

The office of State chairman was abolished, 
and there was substituted a federation secre- 
tary appointed by the 
State president, who 
has general supervision 
of General Federation 
affairs in each State. 
Where no State feder- 
ations exist, the Gen- 
eral Federation is to 
select a committee of 
three from different 
parts of the State or 
Territory to handle its 
affairs in that State or 
Territory. 

When the report of 
the programme com- 
mittee was called for, 
Mrs. Buchwalter, the 
chairman, answered 
with, ‘ Ladies, you 
hold the report of the 
committee in your 
hands,” and_ retired 
amid great applause. 
The programme was 
finely conceived and 
perfectly carried out, no disappointments oc- 
curred, and every meeting was full of inter- 
est. It was an improvement on the Denver 
programme in one respect, that it was shorter, 
but another biennial programme committee 
can increase this improvement by a still fur- 
ther curtailment of the number of meetings 
to be crowded into five days. Each session, 
too, was still a little too full, but one hardly 
likes to criticise even thus lightly a feast 
whose only fault was an over-abundance. 

An interesting session was that devoted to 
the consideration of the consumers’ leagues’ 
works and needs. Mrs. Frederick Nathan, 
of New York, told of the power and responsi- 





MISS MARGARET J. EVANS, OF MINNESOTA, 
Elected Second Vice-President of the G. F. W. C. ed a 
carefully prepared pa- 
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bility of the consumer at this meeting with 
most impressive foree. Every woman who 
listened felt her responsibility as never be- 
fore. Mrs. Kelly of New York and Miss 
Howes of Massachusetts continued the same 
practical presentation of the subject in a way 
that made a profound impression. Mrs. C. 
S. Brown, in presenting some future plans, 
spoke of the widespread interest she found 
throughout the country in this work. Wo- 
men were evidently alive to its importance, 
and eager to lend a hand. Her advice as to 
the best means of helping was that club wo- 
men should put aside a special day upon 
which to study industrial products. “ Estab- 
lish an industrial com- 
mittee in your club,” 
she said; “ subscribe to 
a labor paper, and 
learn what the laboring 
classes, who form eight 
per cent. of the nation, 
think of you. Attend 
working conferences, 
organize women of the 
trades, and work in ev- 
ery way to assist the 
laborer in getting his 
just dues.” In the dis- 
cussion of this evening 
Miss French (Octave 
Thanet) assisted, and 
showed her strong sym- 
pathy and clear under- 
standing of the work, 

At the meeting de- 
voted to the “ Ethics of 
Work” Miss Rowe, of 
Massachusetts, present- 
thoughtful and 


per on the false value of wealth. The ad- 
dress of Rev. Caroline Bartlett Crane, of Kal- 
amazoo, on “The Folly of Overwork” re- 
ceived warm applause, and evidently found a 
hearty response among the club women pres- 
ent. She said that overwork was at once a 
folly and a sin, and begged women not to 
make their lives vain by fancying that all 
business is necessarily business. The danger 
signal, she said, to any woman is when she 
finds herself preparing a plan for the next 
day’s work the night before. 

The programme will be further considered 
in later issues of Harper’s Bazar. 


M. H. W. 








GALA LUNCHEONS FOR JULY 


July gives delightful opportunities for 
entertaining. The long days, with lit- 
tle to oecupy one’s time, seem to suggest such 


Me those who have homes in the country 


For flowers, use tall vases full of red 
and white carnations and blue bachelors’-but- 
tons, either intermingled or grouped in col- 
ors separately. 


bons. 


A bunch of these, tied with 





SHOWING THE TABLE 


charming breaks in the monoteny. With a 
cool, shaded dining-room, or,. better still, a 
vine-covered porch, one can entertain easily in 
this way, and with a 


SET FOR LUNCHEON. 


narrow red, white, and blue striped ribbon, 
may lie at each plate. Give each guest a bon- 
bon-box representing a common fire-cracker, 
filled with small scarlet 





Lien 


supply of summer flow- 
ers, fruit, and vege- | 
tables at hand a lunch- 
eon is a simple mat- 
ter. 

The Fourth of July 
suggests a military 
luncheon, on either that 
gala day or one not too 
far removed from it, 
and gives opportunity 
for several odd conceits. 

In the centre of your 
table place a large toy 
cannon. Make a quantity of tents, either 
by folding napkins in this shape or by laying 
striped cotton cloth over small frames of 
wire. Arrange these on the table among 
your vases. Buy a box of small tin soldiers 
on foot and on horseback, and seatter them 
about among the tents. Put small flags at 
the top of each tent and among your bon- 





FOR A CENTRE 


vs candies. The name 
re may be painted in 
- white on the side of 
the cracker, to serve as 
a guest ecard, as also a 
souvenir. 

As the day is quite 
sure to be a warm one, 
the luncheon may be 
of cold dishes. You 
will find it a pleasant 
change from the ordi- 
nary routine. 








DECORATION. 


MENU. 
Iced currants. 
Iced bouillon, water-cress sandwiches. 
Cold salmon, sauce tartare. 
Tongue in aspic; tomatoes with French dressing. 
Raspberry lemonade. 
Pineapple salad. Cheese straws. 


Olives. Almonds. 
Ice-cream in drums. 
Cakes. Bon-bons. 








GALA LUNCHEONS 


To prepare iced currants crush the fruit 
with a silver fork, put into glass cups, and 
add powdered sugar. Just as you serve this 
put on a heaping spoonful of shaved ice. 

The bouillon should be very cold. It may 
be put into a tin and buried in ice for an hour 
before using. The sandwiches served with 
this are made by chopping cress and spread- 
ing on thin slices of buttered bread, which 
are then rolled. <A sprig of cress is then put 
into each end. 

The tongue must be boiled two days be- 
fore the luncheon. It should be one of the 
large smoked ones. When quite tender it 
may be peeled, and the day before the 
luncheon laid in a long narrow pan. A 
bouillon is then made by dissolving beef cap- 
sules or beef extract and simmering it in 
about two quarts of water for fifteen min- 
utes with plenty of seasoning—red pepper, 
lemon juice, and herbs. Strain this, and add 
sufficient gelatine to set it firmly. Pour over 
the tongue, covering it completely. When 
you wish to use it turn it out carefully on a 
platter, and you will have a handsome mould 
of jelly with the tongue -imbedded in it. 
Place it whole on the table, and slice with a 
very sharp knife. 

The salad is made by placing bits of pine- 
apple on lettuce leaves and adding may- 
onnaise. Serve lemonade colored with’ rasp- 
berry juice, or raspberry shrub, all through 
the meal, in tall slender glasses. 


A BOATING LUNCHEON 


Served either on a piazza or on a yacht, 
this may have a nautical character. 

Have no central decoration on your table, 
but seatter over it a fleet of small sail-boats, 
such as children have for toys. Cut off the 
keels so they will stand, and pile the decks 





ICES SERVED IN DRUMS. 


FOR JULY 

















IN PLACE OF A GUEST CARD. 


with either flowers or bonbons. A pretty ar- 
rangement is to use buttercups, and connect 
the boats by narrow strands of ribbon of the 
same color. 

The menu may be entirely of sea food. 


MENU. 
Cream of clam soup. 
Scalloped lobster. 
Deviled crubs; potato croquettes. 


Shrimp salad. Caviare sandwiches. Olives. 
Ices. Cakes. Coffee. 
Or this— 
MENU. 


Red raspberries. 
Cream of corn soup. 
Broiled sardines on toast. 

Fried chicken; pease; ereamed potatoes. 
Iced tea. 
Whole cucumber salad. 

Almonds. 
Caramel ice-cream. 


Cheese balls. 
Pimolas. 


Cakes. Coffee. 


Iced tea is delicious if made with boiling 
lemonade instead of water. 

This salad is very pretty: Cut a slice 
lengthwise from each cucumber and remove 
the inside. Mix bits of it with bits of tomato, 
and cover with French dressing. Refill the 
cucumbers with this, and lay the slice of skin 
on again. Serve with balls made of grated 
American cheese mixed with a little melted 
butter and chopped parsley. 


A PEONY LUNCHEON 

Peonies are plenty in July, and form one 
of the prettiest table decorations. Heap them 
in a great mass of pink and white in the cen- 
tre of the table and give one to each guest. 

Remove the stems from a number, either 
pink or white ones, and carefully cut out the 
centre of the flower. Place a rounded spoon- 
ful of cream of the contrasting color in the 
centre of each peony on waxed paper. 

















MORE HONEST 

“ Have you noticed any 
difference in your wife 
since she became con- 
verted and joined the 
church ?” 

“Yes; she asks me to 
wait an hour for her 
now, instead of a minute.” 


BEHIND TIME 

Miss Poputn. “ How 
lucky of Maud Pritzer to 
capture the only man 
here. At the end of two 
days she was engaged to 
him.” 

Miss PINKERLY. “ What 
caused the delay?” 


A NEW DEFINITION 


“What is an Anglo- 
American alliance, pa?” 

“English titles and 
American money.” 


A CURRENT EVENT 
“John, what city was 
Homer born in?” 

“Bless my soul! my 
dear. I don’t know. Why?” 
“Why, the question 
came up at our Current 
Events Club this after- 
noon.” 
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THE CRAB. 


THE CRAB IS GREEN, UNLESS HE’S BOILED, 


AND HAS A SHINY SHELL. 


HE IS FOND OF LITTLE FISHES— 
AND OF HUMAN FLESH AS WELL! 


—_——— 
— 
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A SAFE POSITION 


“ Hurry uP, CHIMMIE! 
BE AFRAID. HE 
*AIN’T GOT NO WHIP. 


” 
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JUST SO 
“ Jack Huggins’s heart 
is in the right place.” 
“What makes you 
think so, dear?” 
“Why, he gave it to 
me last night.” 


TIME ENOUGH 

Hussanp. “ But good 
heavens! my dear, it is 
impossible for me to pay 
this dressmaker’s bill.” 

Wire. “There’s no 
hurry, darling. She told 
me she didn’t want the 
money until next week.” 


TWO OF A KIND 

“ Well, dad,” cried the 
prodigal son, flippantly, 
“ wouldn’t you better go 
out and kill the fatted 
calf now?” 

“ Yes, guess I would,” 
returned the old man, 
slowly. “One calf is 
enough to keep at a 
time.” 





EXPERIENCE 


CLUBBERLY. “ My auto- 
mobile got away from 
me yesterday.” 

CASTLETON. “ Anybody 
saved ?” 
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THE USUAL RESULT 


“Struggles says he is go- 
ing to keep chickens.” 

“Now isn’t it funny how 
some men are never content 





unless they are fighting with 
their neighbors?” 








ANSWERED 


Sue. “Just imagine! Sup- 
pose you were so immensely 
wealthy that you couldn't 
possibly spend your income. 
What would you do?” 

He. “ Marry you!” 





GOOD FOR EVIL 


Sue. “We must have of- 

fended Mrs. Brown in some 

way.” HE. 
He. “And she is heaping 


coals of fire on our heads by 
ceasing her visits.” 





“ Yes, I 
PLEASE HER. 
PLEASURE FOR HER SAKE, BUT I FINALLY HAD TO DRAW 
THE LINE WHEN SHE SAID SHE COULDN’T ENDURE HAV- 
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TOO EXACTING 


DID EVERYTHING IN THE WORLD TO 
I GAVE UP EVERY FAULT AND EVERY 


ING ME BREATHE!” 





OR HARDLY EVER 


The experience of the small boy who eats green 
apples is never fruitless. 





A DECIDED BARGAIN 


“TI should like to get a patent on this im- 
proved wedding-ring,” said the Chicago inventor 
as he entered the Patent Office in Washington. 

“ Anything novel about it?” inquired one of 
the examiners. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the Chicago inventor; “ it 
is adjustable.” 


NONSENSE RHYME 


THE ENTERTAINING ONES 


Miss GABBLEMORE. . “Isn’t it strange that of 
all the people one meets so few are really. enter- 
taining?” 

Mr. SLIGHLEIGH. “ Yes, it is surprising that 
there are so few good listeners.” 





THROWN IN 


Mrs. OLpHAM. “Did the whitewashers do 
any work in your house besides calcimining the 
parlor ceiling?” 

Mrs. Nouwep. “Oh yes! But they made no 
extra charge for it. They 
told me that it is never cus- 
tomary to charge for put- 








ting whitewash on parlor 
floors.” ~ 





OF COURSE 


“T think,” said the client, 
“that my uncle’s mind was 
sound when he made the will 
leaving his money to me.” 

“Why, certainly,” said the 
lawyer. “ But when he made 
the codicil transferring it to 
your cousin he was as mad as 
a March hare.” 
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JUST WHAT HE WANTED 


Mrs. Horie. “I shouldn’t 
think you'd like your seat in 
church right behind that wo- 
man with the big hat.” 

Mrs. Dorie. “Well, it 
suits my husband; he can get 
a good sleep without the min- 
ister seeing him.” 
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The Vacation School ‘ 

HE Department of Education of New 

York has published a report telling 

what was done in the play schools of 
that city in the vacation season of 1899. 
More than 100,000 children took advan- 
tage of the opportunity thus offered -them. 
The idea of a vacation school is rapidly gain- 
ing ground throughout the country. Its first 
appearance was in Boston in 1885. Since 
then vacation schools have been eminently 
successful in New York, Chicago, Buffalo, 
Newark (New Jersey), Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Indianapolis, Washington, Hartford 
(Connecticut), and doubtless other places. 
Friends of the movement have urged it as a 
philanthropic, pedagogic, and social work. 
It should be known rather as an economic 
necessity. Its relation to our present indus- 
trial system should be understood. 

Children share with women the want of oc- 
cupation which has been occasioned by the 
introduction of machinery and the modern 
system of organization of production. Work 
formerly done in the home is now exclusive- 
ly done in the factory. The tendency of pop- 
ulation is toward the most crowded centres. 
Here even the bulk of household labor is 
taken from the hands of women and children 
at home, so that there is next to nothing for 
children to do outside of school. Humane 
legislation has severely narrowed restrictions 
put upon the commercial employment of 
child labor; thus does it happen that en- 
forced idleness is civilization’s curse upon 
childhood. 

Out of school means for children out of 
work. Vacation means an army of youthful 
idlers 25,000,000 strong two or three months 
in the year, a prey to evil and a source of 
future social degeneration. By reason of 
this fact, public education has a definite new 
purpose, imposing a new duty upon the State 
—that is, to provide healthful occupation for 
the young. When industry made claims 
upon a child’s time according to its strength, 
when there was work waiting for him to do 
out of school-hours, the State fulfilled its 
mission instructing youth in certain branches, 
a certain number of hours, few or more 
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months out of the year. Now, however, the 
end of public education, good citizenship, is 
frustrated by a system which fails to con- 
sider the menace to character there is in the 
changed economic conditions of American 
youth. 

The vacation school—the play school—is 
the logical outcome of economic tendencies 
in modern civilization. And not alone out- 
east children are in need of it. Children of 
the well-to-do suffer, and later society suffers 
from the protracted idleness of vacation pe- 
riods. Boards of education have not gen- 
erally espoused the vacation-school idea, fail- 
ing to perceive the public duty it expresses. 
Public funds are therefore seldom available 
for the work. Yet the ery of little children 
through the summer everywhere in the land 
is “Give me something to do.” This should 
speedily become the basic note of all systems 


cf public instruction. 





Woman and the Age Question 

VERY woman called upon by the census 

enumerator to tell how old she is would 
like to know why this information is needed. 
She does not, perhaps, mind owning up to 
her years, but being in full possession of her 
rights, including mental development, as a 
reasonable being, it occurs to her that so in- 
timate personal concern as the number of her 
birthdays is not for the government to take 
official action on, unless the government have 
good cause for so doing. It is not only in- 
teresting, but profitable, therefore, to under- 
stand some of the practical relations of life 
into which statistics of age enter. 

The whole great industry of life-insurance 
in which individual prudence makes reckon- 
ing against mortality bases its calculations 
on averages of probabilities as shown in age 
statistics. Then from this source of infor- 
mation is deduced conclusions on two points 
of utmost interest to social science—one, the 
bearing of conditions of a people on longev- 
ity, the other the effect of these conditions 
upon the birth-rate of a country. 

In the United States it has been found that 
the average age grows one year older every 
ten years. This has been analyzed to show 
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a slight advance in longevity, and a greater 
reduction in the birth-rate. Fewer children 
are born as civilization advances. Thus the 
population by the pending census will repre- 
sent not alone increase of numbers, but also 
an increase of force in industry and of politi- 
cal strength. 

Another fact about age statistics corrects 
a false impression concerning women. in this 
relation. Census specialists assert that no 
single item of their work.is so generally dif- 
ficult as enumerating ages, and no feature of 
their work is so inexact. This, however, is 
not at all because women elude the reckon- 
ing and fib in making statements. It is be- 
cause, on the whole, nine out of ten persons, 
men especially, in the prime of life think so 
little about the matter they forget just how 
old they are, and records commonly not be- 
ing convenient, they make a guess at it, the 
result. being that odd inaccuracies in age ap- 
pear in all census statistics. There is a 
vastly undue proportion of ages given in the 
years that mark decades, 20, 30, 40, etc., and 
even numbers far exceed the odd. Here oc- 
curs reason to doubt whether, if the truth 
were known, it would not: appear that men, 
rather than women, are given to underesti- 
mating their_age. . According to statistics, the 
average age of women is greater than men’s. 
This may indicate, as is supposed, greater 
longevity. But it will readily be seen that 
if a majority of, men put themselves in the 
census younger than they are, the ‘effect 
would be to increase the apparent average age 
of women. What if, after all, men, not wo- 
men, are the sensitive sex with reference to 
their years ? 





A Simple Remedy for Strikes 

] N consequence of widespread labor troubles, 

it has been suggested that as women are 
generally victims, strikes might be avoided 
by organizing working-men’s wives to resist 
them. A recent experience with labor in 
mines near Wilkesbarre, Pennsylvania, de- 
monstrates the ease and simplicity with which 
women can settle a labor question when they 
wish. In this instance, however, it was 
mothers, not wives. Boys employed in the 
mines to the number of 250 had been strik- 
ing frequently, thus causing the mines to sus- 
pend and 1000 men to lie idle. The authori- 
ties were unable to cope with the matter, when 
the mothers assumed control. They took the 
boys by the ears, marched them into the mines, 
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and stood over them until the machinery was 
in operation. Then the mothers retired and 
the pride of the juvenile labor rebellion was 
broken. What if wives were to adopt the 
mothers’ method of putting an end to strikes ? 





Chicago’s Mission Work 
AN any good come out of Chicago? 
Apparently there can—much and 
many kinds. 

It is in Chicago, not Boston, that street- 
car companies have equipped all cars with a 
brush-broom, fastened in a. neat rack at one 
end, beneath which is a placard reading,“ Pas- 
sengers will please step out in the platform 
to brush their clothes, and return the brush 
to rack after using.” 

Chicago has gone seriously into the matter 
of uplifting the world. It has not stopped 
with putting clothes-brushes into street cars 
—to be cleanly, which is next to supreme vir- 
tue, is not enough. Chicago is now endeavor- 
ing to have church services conducted on all 
railroads that run trains on Sunday. It 
argues that persons compelled to travel on 
Sundays should not be withheld the blessing 
which goes with attendance upon church, and 
that persons who seek to elude the duty of 
going to church by planning: to travel Sun- 
days should be compelled to suffer a burden of 
conscience by having church held on the 
road. The press of Chicago is earnestly de- 
bating for and against the innovation, but 
whatever the issue of this detail, to have Chi- 
cago engage in improving the world insures 
the millennium. 





Emotion as Capital 

T is a curious coincidence that J. M. Bar- 

rie’s June chapter in the story of his ever- 
fascinating “Sentimental Tommy,” and 
Mrs. Edith Wharton’s meritorious dialogue 
“Copy” in the same magazine, should con- 
cern themselves with situations arising from 
the capital that literary folk are supposed to 
make out of their own emotions. That this 
assumption is true of the journeymen, the 
drummers, the artisans of literature no one 
who has met the species can deny. Undoubt- 
edly there is a large class of little literary 
tradespeople who are coining their affections 
into cash at so much a word, and saving up 
their love-letters for possible memoirs, but 
that this is true of the great, the valuable, 
and revered of the literary class—never! 
never! 








A VERANDA LIVING-ROOM 


BY LILLIE 


HAMILTON 


FRENCH 








stage in evolutionary development toward ter- 

races, those fascinating, uncovered, wide-open 
spaces on the sides of our houses where the pub- 
lie never intrudes, and shut in by a low coping 
of some kind, spaces which, always adorned with 
flowers, and set about with tables and chairs, 
have made the charm of many an old-workd 
dwelling. At any rate, we have gone so far 
that, besides having built several terraces of our 
own, we now begin to recognize great possibilities 
in our verandas, or porches, or piazzas—what- 
ever we call them. 

We begin to see that any out-of-door place on 
which a family sit must be studied as carefully 
as any interior. We see, too, that to leave such 
a place exposed to public gaze is as vulgar as 
sitting at night with our shades drawn up. 

For this reasou every well-appointed veranda 
must always have its awnings and its screens. 
‘The screens may be of Japanese straw, of vines, 
Venetian blinds, or curtains of striped canvas. 

A veranda must have its flowers. These are 
sometimes in boxes set out on the railings, or in 
pots, as seen in the illustration. It must have 


| may prove, happily, that we have reached a 


its tables and chairs, generally of straw or of 
willow; its cushions always of stuffs not in- 
jured by the damp, and it ought to have its rugs. 
These rugs may be of a woollen stuff, of cotton 
or straw. If there be space enough, a hammock 
should swing. 

A hideous piazza in a rented house at one of 


our watering-places was transformed in _ this 
way: Awnings were hung. On the railing boxes 


of flowers with trailing vines were fastened. 
These vines, of course, did not make the railings 
eye-proof, so that Turkey red was nailed all 
around the piazza on the inside of the railings 
and next the piazza. Turkey red, for the sake 
of its color, was then repeated in curtains, hang- 
ing straight under the awnings, to be drawn or 
not, as one chose, and again in other places di- 
viding parts of the piazza. Ordinary rugs were 
laid on the floor, a low divan was put out of the 
way of the draught. Tables, chairs, bird-cages, 
and always flowers, completed the appointments. 
Tea was served here every afternoon. The awn- 
ings in this instance were green and white, the 
geraniums in the boxes red and white, so that 
green, red, and white were repeated everywhere. 
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BEFORE THE DOCTOR COMES 


BY 


instant when he is wanted. Perhaps he is 

a country doctor, and has patients living 
miles apart, in scattered neighborhoods, so that 
his daily round takes him far from home. City 
people telephone for the family physician, or 
summon the nearest of several residing near their 
home, if emergencies arise. It is quite otherwise 
in a rural community, and while waiting for the 
doctor many things may happen, some of them 
most undesirable. 

The first thing to do before the doctor comes 
is, without any fuss or stir, to quickly get the 
patient to bed. If it is a case of accident or in- 
jury, and you have studied the general rules of 
first aid to the injured, you will know what step 
to take. In any event, a patient who can be 
made comfortable in bed will have gained some- 
thing. For burns use applications of lime-water 
and linseed oil, and exclude the air. 

Every prudent house-mother has, as a matter 
of course, her family medicine-chest, with its out- 
fit of old and soft linen, its sticking-plaster, its 
pins and string, its salves and liniments. Cam- 
phor, paregoric, quinine, peppermint, and other 
time-honored remedies should be properly labelled 
and kept in a convenient place, while the hot- 
water bag, that superlative comfort, should never 
be forgotten. If a chill attack the victim, the 
heaped-up blankets and -the hot-water bag may 
do no immediate good, but they may be tried, 
and if they do not afford relief they will occupy 
the patient’s mind until the doctor arrives. 

There are houses in which one has to wait for 
a cup and a spoon, where hot water is never 
ready when wanted, and in which the doctor 
must wait for any little thing he requires until 
it is sent for out of the room or the house. It is 
well to have every possible requisite within easy 
reach, and also to quietly remove from the sick- 
chamber all needless articles of drapery and 
brie-A-brac. A room set apart for illness is a 
good thing in a large house, but where people 
live in crowded flats they cannot secure this, and 
must do as best they can without it. Happily, 


Tom doctor cannot always be at hand on the 


M. 


E. S. 


illness is the exception rather than the rule in 
family life, and the sorrows come haltingly and 
far apart, while only the joys dance along, filling 
the days with delight. 

When the doctor comes it is the part of pru- 
dence, and an imperative duty as well, to obey 
his orders literally. The laity must not exercise 
their own judgment when a doctor has taken com- 
mand. If ‘a trained nurse be employed she will 
carry out directions with faithfulness and "make 
exact reports to the doctor, and the family, if 
judicious, will do all in their power to render her 
task least laborious. They will see that she has 
her hours for sleep and exercise, and that her 
meals are prompt, and &he in turn will do valiant 
service in fighting the foe that threatens the 
household group. If she be received and treated 
as a friend the way will be made smooth for her 
kind supplementing of the physician’s efforts. 
Whether to call on the doctor at once or to de- 
lay until simple home remedies have been tried 
is a mooted point in some households. Mothers 
often know how to deal with a threatened ill- 
ness, and nature is apt to exercise healing power 
if given a fair chance. But, on the other hand, 
a doctor, if early and immediately called in, can 
often suggest a course which will prove effica- 
cious and avert weeks of pain and suffering. Peo- 
ple who persistently endure premonitory symp- 
toms and pride themselves on keeping about and 
working till they drop are unwise, for, though a 
strong will can do much, it cannot be depended 
upon unaided to exorcise a germ which is living 
and thriving, and must be vigilantly and bravely 
attacked. 

Stimulants should be kept in the medicine- 
chest under lock and key. And beside this medi- 
cine-chest should always stand a candlestick and 
matches, for no greater mistake can be made than 
to go in the dark to such a repository and take 
out the vial one thinks is the right one. People 
have been known to take poison in the dark by a 
perfectly innocent blunder. Medicines are pow- 
erful and condensed agencies, and must be handled 
with the utmost care. 





TIME’S. REVENGE 


° BY 


JOHN J. 


A’BECKET 


3e they but gay, Youth’s hours may lack 


All else you will, nor breed Distress— 
Till from the Past they flutter back 
To sting Age with their Emptiness. 
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BUYING FOR THE HOUSEHOLD 


BY AGNES 


T is wellnigh impossible to tell the price of 
| vegetables and fruits, they are sold in such 

varying measures and under such different 
conditions. They are always — in large 
cities and towns, unless raised by the con- 
sumer, and then the cost is difficult to 
estimate. They are also cheapest and best 
in the height of their season and when 
their place of growth is nearest the pur- 
chaser. With the exception of native berries 
and the honorable apple, fruits are rarely cheap 
in the country. The real value of fruits in nour- 
ishing the body lies in the form of sugar. 
Grapes give the highest per cent. of sugar, 13 
per cent., and apples 7 per cent. The proteid in 
fruits does not amount to much, as its highest 
percentage is in strawberries, and is only 1 per 
cent. But fresh fruits are exceedingly healthful 
as food because of the large amount of water 
they contain, the amount in the orange, which 
is the highest, being 89 per cent., and from their 
appetizing flavors. That fruit is not always 
easily digestible is owing to the woody fibre, or 
cellulose. It should not be eaten in large quanti- 
ties at one time, but rather in small quantities 
frequently. Blueberries have 12 per cent. of this 
troublesome fibre, while apples have only 2 per 
eent. Dried fruits are especially valuable be- 
cause their nutritive qualities are in a condensed 
form, and the economic housekeeper ought to 
make free use of all kinds, cooking them thor- 
oughly. The usual direction is te soak them 
overnight. But the method which gives them a 
nearer flavor to fresh fruit is, after washing them, 
to pour on actively boiling water and keep them 
boiling all the time till cooked. Fruit jellies— 
really the fruit juice in condensed form—are par- 
ticularly healthful when unadulterated, because 
they are free from cellulose. 

A few words concerning the qualities of the 
three common drinks—coffee, tea, and cocoa— 
may be useful. The most valuable part of coffee 
is the alkaloid caffein, which exhilarates and 
soothes the body and causes its wasting process 
to move more slowly. It is the best agent for 
restoring exhausted energies, and is consequent- 
ly an important addition to our food when its 
use is not abused. The caffein is an astringent, 
but it forms only from 3 per cent. to 5 per cent. 
of the berry, and is not so liable to injure the 
stomach as is tea. This latter is wholly stim- 
ulating, and not nutritive, and its effect is to 
lessen the craving for food. Its principal con- 
stituent is theine, which is combined with 
tannin. It is this tannin which works the most 
mischief with tea-drinkers. It is so readily sol- 
uble that people who steep their tea get too much 
tannin, which causes several digestive ills, chief 
among them hardening of the coating of the stom- 
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ach and constipation. Cocoa, on the other hand, 
is more of a food, as it contains 50 per cent. of 
fat, 1 per cent. of proteid, 7 per cent. of tannin, 
and 1 per cent. of theobromine. It will be-seen 
that from its large amount of fat it is too heavy 
a food to be added to otherwise hearty meals, 
but when prepared with milk it is a most nu- 
tritious drink, and well adapted to “all sorts 
and conditions of men.” Cocoa shells are the 
husks, contain no fat, and are the poorest form 
of cocoa. Chocolate has the most fat, and cocoa 
as now prepared for the trade is the form gen- 
erally preferred. It should be remembered that 
tea is an infusion and should not boil. Coffee 
may be either an infusion or a decoction. Boil- 
ing increases the strength, but deteriorates the 
flavor, while cocoa is a decoction and must act- 
ually boil. Steeping it makes it a bitter and not 
at all nutritious drink. 

The housekeeper should try first to give the 
three great food principles their right propor- 
tion; second, she should endeavor to provide 
them in their cheaper forms rather than always 
to cling to the most costly; third, these food ma- 
terials should be so cooked as to be both attractive 
and palatable; fourth, the raw materials being 
bought, every scrap should be used to the utter- 
most. A great many computations have been 
made by scientists as to the proportions and 
amounts of these three food principles needed to 
keep one in good working condition, and that pro- 
posed by Professor Atwater is a good average— 
proteids 5.29 ounces, fats 5.29 ounces, carbohy- 
drates 17.64 ounces, daily. Scientists agree that 
one-third of this proteid should come from ani- 
mal food, which gives stamina and power to re- 
sist disease. Of course, no housewife can portion 
out her food daily into its three chief constitu- 
ents,- but, having an elementary knowledge of 
them, she can keep the proportions fairly even. 
It is this art of balancing food values which is 
overlooked by many. A dinner of roast pork, 
fried parsnips, and suet pudding is not a well- 
balanced dinner. There is an excess of fats. A 
rice pudding or a baked custard would balance 
better. Blanec-mange is not nutritious enough 
to serve with corned beef. A pea or bean soup 
should precede that meat, which is principally 
valuable for the variety it gives. Cold ham is a 
palatable meat for a high tea or the dinner on 
the servant’s day out, but if hot cocoa aceom- 
panies the meal the proportions of actual nour- 
ishment are far better preserved than if coffee 
or tea is used. A luncheon of dried beef, crack- 
ers, and tea is a poor one. Any one of these foods 
will do when otherwise combined, but as a group 
they sorely lack nourishing power. Dried beef 
has a goodly amount of proteid in it. but the 
smoking and drying processes have made it diffi- 
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cult to digest. Few foods are hurtful if properly 
eaten, and in keeping this balance of foods it 
must not be overlooked that we can and must 
eat a great many things which have little actual 
food in them, but which are appetizing and help 
us consume the plain food that gives us strength ; 
but these relishes should be used in addition to, 
and not substituted for, the real foods. Dried 
beef, turnips, oranges, fruit jellies, and the like 
are examples of such foods. Sometimes they can 
be combined with other foods, as dried beef with 
creamed gravy, turnips with drawn-butter sauce, 
and then their nutrition is increased by just the 
amount of nutritive food added. In buying meats, 
which should be at least one-third of the proteid 
food, the following table shows the real nutritive 
values of different cuts of beef. The same values 
are generally true of lamb, mutton, and pork, so 
that the one table is representative. 


Water. Proteid. Fat. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
Neck of beef....... 73.5 19.5 5.8 
a rare 50.5 14.5 34 
Tenderloin ......... 63.4 18.8 16.7 
Hind-quarter ...... 55.05 20.81 23.32 


Beef is always the most economical meat both 
in cost and in food value, but it is to be noted 
that the most expensive cut is not the best food. 
Mutton comes next to beef, and pork next, be- 
cause of its cheapness. Poultry and veal are dear 
forms of proteid, both because of their continued 
high price in cities and large towns, the fact that 
it requires more of them to satisfy the appetite, 
and also because neither is easy of digestion. 
Boiled meats are probably the cheapest form of 
cooking meat, but their monotony is against 
them. Nicely cooked and seasoned, they should 
be a reliance for both economy and nourishment. 

Fresh fish is a good food, but it is not so cheap 
(unless the fisherman be of the family), because 
it also requires more to satisfy and from one- 
quarter to one-fourth is lost in head and bones. 
The more oily fishes, such as salmon, bluefish, 
eels, shad, halibut, trout, go farther because of 
their richness, and are consequently not so costly 
as they would seem.at first. Salted and smoked 


fish are economical, and, while a monotonous diet ° 


of them would not promote health, they should 
not be forgotten as a means to variety. Many 
internal organs of animals are eatable, and in the 
country are most cheap and are even given away. 
Eggs are less rich in proteids than beef is, but 
contain more fat. Except in the spring they 
cannot rival beef in cheapness, but, properly 
cooked, are a welcome change from meats. An- 
other form of proteid which is cheap is cheese, for 
one pound of it is equal to two pounds of meat. 
But for actual economy of nutrition and money 
there are no foods which excel the cereals, the 
legumes, and milk. Every household should be 
supplied with mushes, which, be it remembered, 
need long cooking—two hours at least unless the 
a pe kinds are bought—and all the different 
inds of bread. These latter cover a wide range, 
the whole wheat, fine wheat, graham, corn meal, 
rye, old-fashioned brown bread, and currant bread. 
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Even the various kinds of hot breads, which are 
so disastrous if eaten continually, may be allowed 
occasionally. Nothing can exceed the excellence 
of soups made from pease or beans and the many 
varieties of vegetable soups which have milk for a 
basis. In them there are a minimum of expense 
and a maximum of food, and they should always 
be combined with chicken, veal, salted meats, or 
pork. Milk should be used freely. It is a great 
pity when the children, especially, give up drink- 
ing milk, but this can be remedied in a measure 
by using milk in every possible way—in puddings, 
in soups, in drinks, and with vegetables. If there 
is the least suspicion of the quality of the milk 
or its source, lier it to a quick boil before 
using it, for milk is the easiest means of carry- 
ing contagion. Long ago it was thought that beef 
juice and the gelatine extracted from meat and 
bones were most nourishing, but that has been dis- 
proved. We now recognize that such soups are 
chiefly stimulants and that gelatine is similar in 
its action to fats, but that it is not a builder up 
of the body. Hence, no housewife should be de- 
ceived into thinking too much of the value of 
gelatine in her soups. 

I have said that we ought to eat more fats. 
This does not mean increased use of the frying- 
pan. Indeed, I would warn against fried food be- 
cause of the indigestible envelope the fats form 
around food. A fried egg, for instance, is indi- 
gestible because the egg, cooked soft, will digest 
m the stomach, but fats have to enter the intes- 
tines and, as a result, the albumen of the egg is 
carried where it does not belong and makes more 
or less trouble. In most homes fish means fried 
fish. Were this fried in deep fat and well drained 
it would be less objectionable. The forms of 
broiling, boiling and baking are most appetizin 
ways of preparing fish, and ought to be more ae 
But in the call for fats we should try to eat those 
foods which contain fat in its natural and di- 
gestible state. Let us eat butter, but not melted 
butter, swimming and hot, upon our steaks. Oat- 
meal is one of the cheapest forms of fat-giving 
foods, but for that reason its use in hot weather 
should nearly cease. In their season fruits are a 
cheap form of sugar and, indeed, with a use of 
dried fruits, ought to appear on our tables once 
a day the year around. The starch foods are al- 
ways cheap, and fortunate it is, because we re- 
quire twice as much of them as of the other food 
principles. We can eat a great deal of them, and 
when combined with a little of proteid they will 
nourish us thoroughly well. Rice is nearly clear 
starch, but if cooked with milk and eaten with 
butter and sugar or grated cheese it is almost a 
perfect food. Macaroni with cheese is another 
good combination, and so are the many dishes 
made from corn-starch, sago, tapioca, and farina 
with milk and fruit juices. Salads of lettuce, 
cresses, and other vegetables, many of which must 
be first cooked, are desirable and economic forms 
of food. The mineral salts of the vegetables are 
necessary to health, and the fat which comes 
from salad oil or eggs in a boiled salad dressing 
is equally desirable, while added to these reasons - 
is the attractive look of the dish, especially in 
warm weather. 


Neat Week—Part ITT. 
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ON HOUSEHOLD TOPICS 


J. E. W.—With no mantels in a summer cot- 
tage, place clocks and candlesticks on the book- 
shelves, or, missing bookshelves, on tables. But 
if they are not available, why not put up a shelf 
or two yourself? You must use some discretion 
about placing them so that they do not seem alto- 
gether detached from their surroundings. It is 
better to have a shelf run from one upright piece 
of wood-work to another than to have it placed 
in the middle of a wall space, with nothing on 
either side. Thus it should run from one win- 
dow to another or one door to another, or be 
made to turn a corner, but never to look as 
though it had been put up to hold one thing, in 
which case it becomes only a bracket, and I have 
yet to see the ordinary bracket anything but an 
eyesore in a room. 


Mrs. R. O.—Set the-table with a fork for every 
course, these to be placed side by side at the left 
of the plate. If you have not enough forks, put 
on all you have, so that each place is set alike, 
then have the others washed between courses and 
brought in by the waitress when the plate for 
the new course comes in. With the menu men- 
tioned. put on fish, meat, and salad forks, but 
the dessert-forks should only come in after the 
crumbs and the salts and peppers have been re- 
moved. The common custom is to arrange the 
dessert-plates beforehand, each with a dessert 
spoon and’ fork, never one without the other. 
Thus each plate, as it is laid in front of the guest 
at table, has its fork and spoon, which the guest 
takes off and places on either side of his plate. 
Bouillon in cups is only served at luncheon. 
Spoons are always placed, just as soup-spoons are, 
on one side of the plate. They are always used, 
although sipping from the cup is also _per- 
missible. The best form of invitation for any 
informal affair given in one’s own house is a 
graceful note. If, however, one is inclined or 
obliged to be formal, an engraved card announ- 
cing that Mr. and Mrs. Smith will be at home at 
a stated time is sent out. In the left-hand corner 
of the cards, and in smaller letters, “ Dancing,” 
“ Euchre,” or “ Music,” with the hour, is en- 
graved. , 


New Svusscriser.—I have been sitting for an 
hour studying your plans. Your house is well 
arranged and ought to be pretty. Your confusion 
has arisen from not recognizing that while you 
could see every room from your hall, you could 
not see one room from another without looking 
across the hall. Therefore, make the hall the 
centre, studying each room in relation to that. 
First, the floors. Treat all the floors alike, or 
keep the hall floor distinct, carrying the same 
color straight up the stairs, considering the win- 


dow at the head as you would the end of any 
vista. If you decide on carpets, then run the 
carpet up the stairs. Avoid any defined patterns, 
as when roses are scattered over a plain ground. 
Get something inconspicuous that will have a ten- 
dency to sink away from you as you stand over 
it, yet which will make an agreeable tone for the 
eye to follow without distraction as you look 
ahead. 

If you mean to sing in the reception-room, 
make that a music-room. Have bare floors with 
rugs, no woollen draperies, and a light wall. A 
music-room is more or less formal, although com- 
fort should not be sacrificed. Use a light wall- 
paper to harmonize with the oak wood-work; 
muslin or China silk at the windows. Make the 
piano the centre of intérest. If possible, cover 
the chairs with damask or silk, otherwise chintz, 
preserving the simplicities throughout. Green is 
a good choice for a library. It will go with your 
red furniture, and ought to decide your having 
red floors and green walls everywhere except in 
that music-room, and even there if you keep the 
chairs only red. Let the curtains fall to the 
floor. The prettiest way to curtain small win- 
dows is to use China silk, white or colored. It 
lasts well, too, and washes. Have the two side- 
pieces hanging straight, and a ruffle filling the 
centre only, or going all the way across on a sep- 
arate rod. Use the softest silk or damask to drape 
the piano. “The hall table must be narrow on ac- 
count of the space. Place it to the right of the 
front door. Do not have a hat-rack. Put the 
hats in that closet. Get flowered papers for the 
bed-rooms. Put a plain green rug on the south- 
east bed-room. Brass curtain rods for the first 
floor. Why not a wood green for the outside of 
the house? 


P. C.—I am so glad when a girl of your age 
begins to be interested in her room. It argues 
so well for her future, and that she will love her 
home too. There is little to be done with one 
of those old-fashioned walnut bedsteads. You 
could keep it with a white Marseilles cover and a 
large white bolster and pillows, which was the 
fashion of the period when such furniture was 
made; or you could cover the bed with the red 
and white which vou use as curtains and with 
which you should also cover the chest at the 
bottom of the bed. In this case you must not 
keep your pillows on the bed during the day, and 
you must draw the red and white stuff close over 
the blankets. Then either have a separate bolster 
covered with the red and white, or else draw the 
red and white spread ‘over the bolster, always 
being careful to have everything smooth. You 
ean take this bolster off at night and put your 
pillows on. The bolster should be perfectly round 
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and the ends cut sharp, the material of the cover 
to be gathered there in a rosette, if the bolster is 
kept in a separate red and white cover and not 
put under the spread. If you draw up the cover, 
then be sure to crease it under the bolster and not 
let it look as if it were just carelessly thrown 
over the bed. 


Mrs. B.—It is one of the most difficult things 
in the world, I fancy, to make a living out of 
translating for publication. I have talked to so 
many persons who have tried. To be able to 
render quickly into English foreign news or ar- 
ticles which have made a great impression is a 
gift that ought to bring its possessor better re- 
turns, but the returns unhappily are few. The 
wise individual should consider this gift merely 
as a supplementary means of support, to be turn- 
ed to account in special emergencies. Such gifts, 
on the other hand, are often well employed in 
government offices, especially at Washington, al- 
though some effort must be required to get one’s 
self a position. However, if I had no other means 
of support I should prefer a government position 
to one with publishers. Now and then a cele- 
brated work is translated, but the returns, except 
in reputation, are not great. You must never 
forget that the translator needs to be as great a 
master of English as of the foreign language, 
able to make the work translated as beautiful 
in its new tongue as in its old one. Scientific 
journals and encyclopedias need more exactness 
in their work and can sometimes spare the spirit, 
but there is hardly enough demand for work 
among them to support the average woman. 
However, there is always a place for those who 
determine to succeed, and if you have made up 
your mind, then go ahead. Watch the foreign 
periodicals and publications for new and striking 
works, and get your translations on the market 
at once. Begin with short articles and stories so 
as not to lose too much at first. Keep in touch 
with scientific journals and with importers of 
foreign works, then when you become known, try 
for larger ends, but you will hardly be wise to 
depend upon your earnings alone for your sup- 
port, except in some official position where a 
salary is assured. 


I. J. B.—Since your library, parlor, and hall 
have little or no sun, I should use reds and yel- 
lows. The green and white of your dining-room, 
the room being placed as it is, would not jar with 
these. For your library, then, a yellow, with 
crimson curtains and portiéres. A burlaps is al- 
ways good for a library, and although more ex- 
pensive than paper, will not be more costly than 
you can afford, especially if, as you say, you can 
purchase at wholesale. Cover the large pieces 
of furniture with crimson velours, tapestry, or 
corduroy. For your parlor look for a paper with 
very fine up-and-down stripes of two soft shades 
of yellow. Paint the wood-work white. Your 
mahogany will look well with this. At the win- 
dows over your white lace curtains have a chintz 
or a cretonne covered with red flowers; either 
material is well adapted to a country house. 
These curtains should be lined and ought to be 
trimmed with a ball fringe or with tassels, not 
sewed on the edge, but at the head of the hem, so 
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that they fall gracefully with the curtain. I 
have seen beautiful chintzes in famous New Eng- 
land houses lasting for sixty years or more, the 
rooms being furnished with lovely old Chippen- 
dale. Therefore, choose carefully. In your hall, 
which opens into your dining-room, a deep dado 
of green burlaps, above it a green that blends 
both with it and with that in your dining-room. 
Have Cashmere rugs whenever you can get them. 


A Reaper.—A sideboard and serving-table are 
almost essentials in every dining-room, although, 
if, as you say, your room is badly shaped and you 
have but little space, then instead of a sideboard 
I should put up shelves for my china between 
certain windows and doors, for instance, or over 
a table, always studying the architectural effect, 
as it were, so that the shelves seem to belong to 
some plan and never seem to be detached from the’ 
rest of the room. As for pictures, almost any 
pictures good in themselves are good anywhere- 
Family portraits always have a rightful place 
in a dining-room or hall, and the more you have 
of beautiful pictures the better, since every work 
of art is an education in itself, helping to lift one 
above the sordid and the every-day. 


V. B.—Most certainly you can advertise 
through the Bazar, only be careful to give refer- 
ences and credentials. Take great pains with the 
wording of your advertisement so that it will 
convey the impression you want, will win atten- 
tion, and will carry a certain conviction with it. 


ADIRONDACK.—More than anywhere else almost 
in the world, one needs in the Adirondacks to 
preserve the simplicities, to keep one’s tents and 
cabins in harmony with their environment. Pri- 
marily the interior should suggest freedom from 
care, as though the holiday mood were ruling 
and one had come to the woods, as one should, 
so as to get into the spirit of out-doors and not 
to revel in traditions of city life. Every decora- 
tion that is introduced should be studied from 
this point of view, and the moment you intro- 
duce even Turkish hangings like yours, that mo- 
ment, it seems to me, you introduce an incon- 
gruous note. 

You will find in New York some most inter- 
esting and beautiful examples of cottons—blues, 
greens, and browns—their surfaces broken with 
white figures. They are fascinating in tents and 
cabins. There are also any number of cheaper 
figured and flowered wash materials costing only 
sixteen cents a yard. If you could get some of 
this green stamped cotton you would find that it 
added a feeling of coolness and comfort to your 
dining-room, besides harmonizing with the colors 
of your porch. Cover your window-seat with 
this, but do not fail to put up shelves and intro- 
duce all the blue china you can get, for the sake 
of its decorative value. Do not drape the mantel ; 
it would be all out of keeping. If you will look 
at the Bazar of September 16, 1899, you will find 
a beautiful Adirondack camp described—one in 
which no question of economy ever had to be con- 
sidered, yet one in which the aim of the owners 
was to make everything an expression of the true 
home life of the woods, and therefore to preserve 
the simplicities. 
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SUPERINTENDENT OF THE BABIES’ HosPITAL, NEW YORK: 


Mo baby, six months old, is strong and 


healthy. I have always nursed her, but 
think now I have not enough nourish- 
ment for her. Would you advise weaning her, or 
would it be best to wait until later? and what 
kind of food would you give?!—Mrs. K——y. 
Think it a rather serious matter to entirely 
wean a baby at the commencement of the sum- 
mer or even during the summer. If you think 
you have not nourishment to satisfy the baby, 
should advise giving her the bottle part of the 
time. Commence by giving one bottle a day, in a 
few days two bottles, and in about two weeks 
three bottles or a bottle every other feeding. In 
this way the change is made gradually, with 
little danger of upsetting the stomach. During 
this time take the very best care of yourself. 
Be regular in your diet, taking plenty of rare 
beef, eggs, and milk. Prepare the food by taking 
milk one part and thin gruel made of barley, 
wheat, or oatmeal two parts, gradually increas- 
ing the quantity of milk until you have equal 
parts of milk and gruel. 


We are on a farm for the summer; have our 
own cows, so ‘we know the milk must be fresh 
and pure. Would you think it necessary, to 
sterilize the milk for a child fourteen months 
old, and would you give the milk pure er di- 
luted? It is very rich milk.—A Mother. 

If the cows are well groomed and cared for, 
and a strict regard for cleanliness is observed by 
the person who milks them, think it will not be 
necessary to sterilize the milk. However, the 
milk which is given the child should be carefully 
selected; it should not be the first drawn, but 
that which comes about the middle of the milk- 
ing. It should be placed in an absolutely clean 
jar or receptacle, sealed, and cooled as quickly as 
possible. The milk should not be given pure to a 
child fourteen months old, but, if very rich, di- 
luted a third with boiled water or thin gruel. 


My ‘baby, nine months old, is cutting two 
teeth, and every time a tooth comes through he 
is more or less feverish and fretful, his stomach 
is upset, and his food does not seem to agree 
with him. Do you think it would be advisable 
to take him to a doctor and have the gums 
lanced. I live in the far West and somewhat 
remote from a good doctor.—Mrs. M. K. Murray. 

Many children are slightly disturbed when cut- 
ting teeth, but I think there are only a few cases 
where lancing is necessary. When there are 
signs of a new tooth coming and the baby is rest- 
less and disturbed, it is well to reduce the food 


a little for a few days, as while in this feverish 
condition the stomach is not as well able to care 
for food, and a slight indigestion may account for 
part of the restlessness. Rub the gums occa- 
sionally and give the child something hard to bite 
on; it eases the pain. If.the point of the tooth 
is almost through and can be plainly seen 
through the skin, scrape the spot with your 
finger-nail until it is through. 


My little boy will not go to sleep when he is 
put to bed, but seems very tired and sleepy before 
he goes. What is the best remedy you can sug- 
gest ?—T. R. R. 

He may be kept up too late. His evening meal 
may be too heavy, or possibly he has played too 
hard before going to bed. Should suggest his not 
being allowed to sit up later than seven o'clock; 
that there be no romping or excitement for at 
least two hours before that time; that his sup- 
per be a light one, and that he be put to bed in 
a darkened room and left. alone. 


Is the Franklin stove a small one to be set up 
between furnace times, and where may one be 
bought? A hardware man says it is a large stove 
set into the wall, and quite impractical nowa- 
days.—I/ nquirer. 

A small Franklin stove may be had from al- 
most any stove-dealer in New York city. If not 
in stock, one can be quickly ordered. The stove 
can be set out into the room.as far as desired, 
with a pipe connecting with flue in chimney. 
Use as an open fireplace would be, burning either 
coal or skin 1 


My baby, sixteen months old, seems perfectly 
at gy sary digests all of his food, never 
vomits, but for the last three months has not 
gained in weight; one week there will be a little 
gain, but in the next a loss, keeping his weight 
about stationary. I stopped nursing him when 
he was a year old, and have given him pure milk 
since. He still takes the bottle, and is fed every 
three hours. He has four upper and four lower 
teeth, with as yet no signs of double teeth.— 
Mrs. B——+r. 

The baby is getting too much milk and not 
enough other food. He also is too old to have 
a bottle. Teach him to drink from a cup right 
away, and either dilute the milk or reduce the 
quantity given at a feeding. He evidently does 
not assimilate what he takes. Begin to give him 
a mixed diet, exercising judgment and modera- 
tion in the process, and remember that more 
harm is done by overfeeding than underfeeding. 
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A CHAPTER 


BAZAR 


ON FLOWER-HOLDERS 


BY CANDACE WHEELER 


E owe it to flowers, when we separate 
W them from their natural’ setting and 

bring them into the house as acces- 
sories to our lives, to give some thought and care 
to their placing. The brown jug or the blue 
pitcher of the cottage window is not exactly the 
best that can be done for them, and yet it is often 
quite as good in its effect as the more costly 
porcelain vase or silver loving-cup. 

We see them growing in their places in the 
garden or by the road-side or in the meadow, each 
one set off by the surrounding green and held 
aloft on its own slender stem, and while we feel 
the charm of the surrounding color, it hardly 
occurs to us to give them the same advantage 
when we gather them from their places and take 
them into our own. Nine times out of ten we 
stand them in a flower-holder selected because it 
is pretty in itself, or because we fike it, or be- 
cause we have nothing else. 

Now the truth is that very few vases or jars 
or loving-cups are made especially for holding 
flowers—they were made for various other pur- 
poses, and are made to do for this—and conse- 
quently, no one having thought of them in this 
relation, the flowers are at a decided disadvan- 
tage. Nothing is truer than that if we are to get 
the best effect from those fovely creations of na- 
ture, that out-blooming of beauty through the 
plant into the most exquisite form and color 
which makes a standard for all man’s art, we 
must think what kind of advantage we can give 
them. We must adapt our fiower-holders in form 
and color to their needs and wants. 

Everybody who loves flowers and Tikes to have 
them in the house should have flower-holders. Not 
one or two, but many of them, of various colors 
and selected forms. 

Celia Thaxter, that enthusiastic lover of flow- 
ers, had one hundred vases—hardly one of them 
in any way adapted to the placing or holding of 
flowers. They simply held water, and that was 
all. Each one had been given her by some one 
who admired—as who could help admiring ?—the 
exquisite gradation of color which she arranged 
with them, as she crowded them along the chim- 
ney-place or upon the low bookcases, until they 
had the effect of many-colored flame, white blush- 
ing into rose-color, rose-color deepening gradually 
into deepest crimson, and crimson into purple, 
and purple lightening into blue, and blue fading 
into white. All of these: things were possible to 
her because she was a born colorist; but the thing 
she did do, and might have done, was to make a 
proper background for the masses. 

The substance or material which of all others 
is the most beautiful for flower-holders is glass— 
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glass of white or ruby or purple, and, above all, 
of green. Glass of the simplest or the most cost- 
ly. Regarded simply as a proper holder for flow- 
ers, one need only consider color and form. If it 
is to be considered for intrinsic beauty or worth, 
that is of course an additional advantage. 

For almost universally appropriate use, nothing 
can be better than the smooth, clear, pulled glass, 
bright midsummer yzreen in color, which, begin- 
ning with a foot like a wineglass, is drawn gradu- 
ally upward to about twelve inches in height, 
turning a slightly outward lip at the top. It is 
astonishing how much this over-curve of the lip 
has to do with the symmetry of the arrangement 
of flowers. It gives the outer circle a sort of 


_ support, allowing them to lean over almost hori- 


zontally, with an upward and downward curve 
from the central rest. 

Any one who has looked observingly at bunches 
of growing flowers will notice that they have this 
tendency, and that it really makes their grace— 
a tendency toward the fountain form, or the form 
of a sheaf of wheat. All long-stemmed flowers 
growing together assume this graceful outward 
curve, and if we wish to reproduce it with cut 
flowers we must consider the shapes of our flow- 
er-glasses. 

Many of the beautifully colored and enamelled 
glasses are of the shape of a long cone cut off 
squarely at the top, and this slight difference— 
the difference of a straight or curved lip—tells 
very much against the grace of the flower ar- 
rangement. As to color, no matter what may be 
the color of the flowers, green can never be out 
as a holder. It is like a simple prolongation of 
the stems and leaves. But whatever the color, 
the form of the old-fashioned “ drinking-horn ” 
or elongated wineglass is the best. 

Why it is the best is because it holds the stems 
together at the bottom as the root holds them, 
gradually allowing them to spread away from 
each other to make room for the blossom. 

‘There are a few flowers which* grow in close, 
low-creeping masses, which are better arranged 
in their own fashion in large flat bowls, but it is 
because it is their own fashion of growth that 
this receptacle is appropriate and effective. 

Next to green glass, white or amber is the 
most generally useful, because either of these al- 
lows the'stems to be seen through it, and so car- 
ries to the eye the entire form of the plant down 
to its starting-place. A carnation-colored glass 
of the same shape is the best of things to hold a 
sheaf of carnations. It repeats and intensifies 
the fine carnation-color, and makes what with- 
out it might be a spotty effect into a royal 
mass. 
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ALL_OF THE WHEAT BUT THE OVERCOAT 





Children Love It. 


A child’s appetite is usually a natural appetite. They enjoy 
simple, wholesome food. This is fortunate, for children, dur- 
ing the period of rapid growth, require food that feeds—not 
stimulating, unwholesome stuff. Grown-up folks would do 
well to follow the example of the children and eat plenty of 
Pettijohn’s Breakfast Food. 

At all Grocers in 2-Ib. Packages. 
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Lablache Face Powder 


“An Exquisite Tortet Necessity” 


MAKES WOMEN BEAUTIFUL 


Clears the Complexion—Prevents Sunburn 


Flesh, White, Pink, Cream Tints, ¢ 
Of all druggists or by mail. 


BEN. LEVY & CO.. French Perfumers 


cents per box. 


= day -—~ Street, Boston, Mass., U. S.A. 


OBERTS & CO., 


Zadil . London; H.H.S 


ew om Rue de la Paix, Paris, and 
ye new md St., London ; K ae ORD & CO., 54 Pic- 
WANN, ro Rue de Castigli- 


af ‘GEO. BAU MANN, 40 Pragerstrasse, Dresden. 
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COE’S ECZEMA CURE $1 ae. 
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11th EDITION 


The Novel of the Decade 
$1 50 
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A FIELD FOR WOMEN 


N the cheering-up business there is a decided] 
open field for women. To give a little lift 
now and then, to make sorrowful people hap- 

py and discouraged glad, to show that there is 
always blue sky somewhere, to remind that God’s 
in His heaven and all’s right with the world, are 
duties which angels might not scorn. 

A bright,sunny woman,no matter what her age, 
who sets about the daily work of scattering good 
cheer, is a person to be everywhere welcome. In 
a certain Old Ladies’ Home, where the inmates 
are all well on the downward slope between sev- 
enty and eighty, there is a pleasant little op- 
timist whom the snows of threescore and ten 
have not chilled; and whose invincible good-hu- 
mor and serene fortitude have nof suffered, 
though disaster has overtaken her fortunes. Oth- 
ers are querulous, others have grievances, others 


# | fret and fuss, and even fight for what they call 


their rights. This dear little lady has nothing 
of which to complain, and with a spirit akin to 
that of a lark in the dawning she goes about the 
house cheering everybody up. She has the price- 
less gift of mirthfulness and sees the fun in a 
situation. The very sight of her round face, still 
rosy as a winter apple, though a little withered, 
has the power of chasing away the blues, and 
she is the ally in every unobtrusive fashion of 
the matron and the managers. 

One sometimes sees in the case of married peo- 
ple a wife whose mission seems to be to cheer a 
wet blanket of a husband. The man is possibly a 
dyspeptic, and he is no doubt overworked, 


as 


| most Americans are. At all events, he is depressed 





| 


and a pessimist. In his view things in the State 
and the nation are rapidly going from bad to 
worse, and the world itself is drifting at light- 
ning speed toward the final wreck. Watch the 
wife as she parries his mood with the play of her 
humor, as she passes over his moroseness and 
acerbity and draws him out of their clutches. 
Very likely he is out of work, or his work is not 
congenial, and there may be the best of reasons 
for melancholy. The wife is more than ever, in 
that slough of despond, the one who can lift him 
and show him the bright side and awaken his 
dormant hopefulness. 

The hardest shocks of life are borne with more 
courage than the multitudinous pin pricks of 
small trials. 

Children need cheering as well as grown people, 
for though their disappointments are slight to 
us who are older, they are simply all that a 
little child can bear. The nurse who has a cheery 
and happy temperament should have a round sum 
added to her wages, for she simply educates the 
little ones to be brave and not to mind their tiny 
woes. 

This particular field for women may not prom- 
ise very much in gold and silver, nor may it have 
great earthly recognition. Its rewards are of 
the enduring though intangible kind, and they 
who receive them have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that they belong to that old and splendid 
tribe of Abou Ben Adhem, of whom the angel 
wrote that he “ loved his fellow-men.” “ And lo! 


| Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest.” 


No flaming sword bars the way to this Eden. 


| Any woman who chooses may enter it. 
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CRESCENT 





BEVEL GEAR CHAINLESS 





YOU WANT A NEW WHEEL 


that has the latest and most 
up-to-date improvements. The 


CRAWFORD 


BICYCLE 


for 1900 contains all these, and, what is more, still retains its 
old reliability, gained in the manufacture and sale of over 
00,000 bicycles in the past five years. 


Prices, $40, $30 Juveniles, $25, $20 


The Crawford Bicycle 


HEADQUARTERS 
83 Chambers Street NEW. YORK 


The bicycle has brought health and pleasure to a 
host of women who ride it daily. 
No wheel can equal the Crescent Bevel-Gear Chain- 
less for ladies’ use. 
No chain to catch skirts. 
No dirt or grease. 
PY characteristics which every lady should con- 
sider. 


Bevel-Gear Chainless - - $50, $60 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


THE CRESCENT BICYCLE 


501 Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 36 Warren St,, N.Y. 
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The Unknown 
By CAMILLE FLAMMARION 
An intensely interesting study of the phenomena 


of the spirit world. Just published by 
Harper & Brothers, New York. 


$2 00 




































PROF. |. HUBERT’S 


ALVINA 


Makes Beautiful Complexions. 


Removes ak Pimples, Blotches, 
Freckles, Liver Moles, Tan, Sunburn 
and all imperfections of the skin. Not 
merely covering but absolutely removing 
all blemishes, permanently restoring a 
fresh, healthful complexion. Has received 
the unqualified indorsement of A. N, Talley, 
Jr., M. D.,in U. 8. Health Reports. 


At druggists or sent postpaid on receipt of bic. 
Use Malvina Ichthyol Soap, 25c. a cake, 


PROF. |. HUBERT, Toledo, O. 
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28, Rue Taitbout, Paris, 
PATENTED FURNISHER 
to H. R. H. the PRINCESS of WALES. 
respectfully invites his American 
Lady Customers to honor him 
with a visit to his new enlarged 
Show Rooms, which have been 
sumptuously furnished according 

to the very latest style. 


“ROBES”, MANTEAUX, 
COSTUMES. ¢ 
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HARPER’S BAZAR CUT TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS 


For women’s and little girls’ garments are issued in sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inch bust measure for women, and in 
four, six, eight, and ten year old sizes for little girls. Only a limited number of patterns of each design will be issued. 
The cost of these patterns will continue to be 50 cents per costume for women’s patterns (or 25 cents each for waist 
and skirt), and 35 cents per costume for little girls’ patterns (or 20 cents each for skirt and waist); separate sleeve 
and collar patterns, 10 cents each, except where otherwise specified. Children’s collar and sleeve patterns may not 
be purchased separately. The following list represents the recently issued designs that may still be purchased : 


302. New Blouse Costume (Child’s). [llustratedin 285. Bolero Corset Cover. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 


Harper's Bazar No. 25, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. Bazar No. 18, Vol. 33. Price, 20 cts 

301. Woman's Empire Negligee. |!lustrated in 284. Frock for Small Girl. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Harper's Bazar No. 25, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. Bazar No. 18, Vol. 33. Price. 35 cts. 

300. New Parisian Bodice, Puffed Sleeves. [)lus- 283. New Kimono. Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar 
trated in Harper's Bazar No. 24, Vol. 33. No. 18, Vol. 33. Price, 30 cts 


Price, 25 cts. 


é 282. Nightingale (one size only). Illustrated in Har- 
299. Empire rriage Cloak. I!lustrated in Har- p= Bazar No. 17, Vol. 33. Price, 20 cts 
per’s Bazar No. 24, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 


298. Child’s Night Wrapper. Illustrated in Har- 28:1. Woman's Bodice with Shirred Sleeve. I!lus- 


per's Bazar No. 23, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts trated in Harper's Bazar No. 17, Vol. 33. Price, 
. Waist. | Harper’ — 
— my a, Vol Py - <> om. cummed 280. Pleated Guimpe Frock. [llustrated in Har- 
296. New Model Petticoat. Illustrated in Harfer’s per’s Bazar No. 16, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 
Bazar No. 23, Vol. 33. Price, 20 cts. 279. Foulard (Shirred) Costume. [Illustrated in 
295. Fancy Silk Blouse. Illustrated in Harfer’s Harper's Bazar No. 16, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts. 
Bazar No. 21, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. 278. Child’s Empire Yoke Gown. Illustrated in 
2094. Child’s Pinafore. I\lustrated in Harfer’s Bazar Harper's Bazar No. 15, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 


No. 21, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts 277. Woman’s Costume with Fan-Pleated Gored 
293. New Fitted Blouse. Lllustrated in Harfer’s Skirt. Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar No. 15, 
Bazar No 2:, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts Vol. 33. Price, so cts. 
292. Child’s Pique Frock. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 276. New Bolero and Shirred Skirt. 


Illustrated in 
Basar No. 20, Vol.33. Price, 35 cts. 





: Harper's Bazar No.14,Vol.33. Price,25 cts.each. 
291. Bodice with Greek Sleeves. Illustratedin Yar- | 275. Girl’s Linen Gown. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 
rs Bazar No. 20, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts | Bazar No. 14, Vol. 33- Price, 35 cts. 
290. Woman's Adjustable Collar (one size only) 274. Child’s Morning Frock. [Illustrated in Har- 
a agen in Harper's Bazar No. 19, Vol. 33. per’s Bazar No. 13, Vol. 35 Price, 35 cts. 
rice, 15 cts. . New Bicycle Costume. I )lustrated in 4 . 
289. Organdie Sunbonnet for Women. [Illustrated | “ws x mr “rapa 


oer aS 13, y 33. re sacts 

272. "s m own. Illustrated in He . 

288. Child's mbonnet. Illustrated in Harper's ° Bazar No. ie VoL 33. Price, ms cts. _* 
Bazar No. 19, Vol. 33. Price, 20 cts 


287. Woman’s New Lawn figee. Illustrated in MONEY MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER 


Harper's Bazar No. 19, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 
286. Trianon Pichu. [Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar | Cut Pattern Fashions in this Number : Nos. 303, 


No. 18, Vol. 33. Price; 20 cts. 304, and 179, on pages 561, 562, and 563. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, New York City 


in Harper's Bazar No. 19,Vol. 33. Price, 20 cts. | 
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NOW READY 


The July Number of 


GOLF: 


CONTENTS 


The Second Paper by W. J. Travis on 


PRACTICAL GOLF 


Illustrated. 





THE CHAMPIONSHIPS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN 


By Special Correspondents. Illustrated. 


THE 
METROPOLITAN CHAMPIONSHIPS 


THE GOLF CLUB IN EVOLUTION 


Third Paper. Illustrated. 





THE TACOMA GOLF CLUB 


Illustrated. 
AND MANY OTHER TIMELY FEATURES 


25 xcopy w% vw $208 verp 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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Moritz Moszkowski 


Composer, Pianist, and Teacher 
writes: 
“ THE 


Masons Hamlin 
PIANOFORTE 


has a full, 


action is 





singing tone—its 
most satisfactory. 
As a whole it is, I believe, of 
the VERY FIRST RANK.” 


These superb instruments may be examined 
at the warerooms of the leading music dealers 
throughout the country. 


Masons Haulin Co. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 























Muslin.” 


Ser salt toil Fine as linen— 
] leading 


and retailers. Soft as silk. 


TREAT & CONVERSE, Manufacturers’ Agents, 
79 and 81 Worth &t., N. Y. 














alien oniy 


wets LADY’S SYRINGE See: 


amit te. 





Dr. F. WILHOFT, Dept. O, 760 Broadway, N.Y. 








“MOTHERS ” 


will 
“MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP” 
THE BEST REMEDY 
to use for their children 
DURING THE TEETHING PERIOD 


COMMENTS ON .THE “BAZAR” 


HARPER’S BAZAR, since changing its form, is 
reported to have doubled its circulation —New 
York Tribune. 





Harrer’s Bazar, after many successful years, 
has made its appearance in magazine form. In 
octavo size, with an artistic cover and with 
stories on timely subjects, its, promise for the 
future igpright<-Ip~ York Home Journal. 





We find our Bazar in its pretty new dress 
a delight for the whole family. The fashions, of 
which we hope you will give us more and more, 
are my guide in my summer’s work; there is al- 
ways something that entertains the children in 
the hour before bedtime, if only the pictures and 
jokes, and even my husband says it is, for a 
man, ‘the most readable woman’s paper on 
earth.’ I write this to assure you of our con- 
tinued and increased interest.—A. M. G., East 
Orange, New Jersey. 


As an old subscriber to the Bazar I congratu- 
late you on its very attractive form—and matter, 
at present, and wish it continued success.— 
Querist, Brooklyn, New York. 

My congratulations on the attractive magazine 
the Bazar has become. I am delighted with my 
old friend in its new dress. The Bazar seems to 
me to stand clearly at the head of women’s pa- 
pers, now, in interest, instruction, fashion, etc. 
I am speaking a word for it to all my friends.— 
Mrs. C. A. C., Brooklyn, New York. 





Just a line to compliment you on the*beautiful 
new form of the Bazar. It is a very great im- 
provement. I am delighted to see that it gives 
us so much more material than was offered in 
the old form. I put the two forms side by side 
—the old and the new—and I discovered by this 
practical experiment how much more the new 
Bazar holds.—M. M. V., New York. 





Congratulations on the new Bazar. It is most 
charming in its new spring gown, and contains all 
the matter I have always wished to find in a wo- 
man’s publication. Thank you for appreciating 
the fact that we do not want the gush supposed 
to be proper diet for women.—A. B. H., Albany. 





At first I confess that I did not like the 
change. I had taken the Bazar for twenty years, 
and I liked the old form and the large pages. 
But I made up my mind to give my favorite 
magazine a fair reading,and each week shows me 
new attractions. At first I thought you were giv- 
ing us a smaller magazine, but I now discover 
that your claim that you are giving us more ma- 
terial is correct. We satisfied ourselves of this 
the other’ night by a careful comparison of the 
BAZAR in its two forms. You see your old friends 
are critical—but they are loyal as well.—L. R. 8., 
Boston, Massachusetts. 





May I congratulate you on the very brilliant 
paper you are making? I have a very personal 
interest and love for it.—H. P. 8., Newburyport, 
Massachusetts. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


BOOKS ON CHINA 
The Break-Up of China 


By LORD CHARLES BERESFORD 


Lord Charles Beresford visited China in an 
official capacity and saw more than it is gen- 
erally permitted a foreigner to see. His work 
is an absolutely up-to-date study of conditions 
in the Chinese Empire, and it bears distinctly 
on the present situation. It contains excellent 
maps and is illustrated. 


$3 00 


China in Transformation 


By ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN 


The author of “China in Transformation” is a 
well-known student of Eastern affairs. 

He has made a thorough study of China 
from every point of view, and his work is per- 
haps the most comprehensive published. It 
contains three large folding maps. 


$3 00 













































HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 














THE NEXT HARPER’S BAZAR 


SPECIAL OUTING NUMBER 


HARPER'S BAZAR for July 7th will be largely giyen to the joys of 
outdoor .life for women. Among the special arttwles along 
these and other lines are the following: 


ON THE HOUSE-BOAT “DRAGON ”..............86 cece cece Louise Willis Snead 
Illustrated with Photographs and Sketches. 


A charmingly written description of life on one of the best-known house-boats in use this 
summer. 


THE AUTOMOBILE IN WASHINGTON................0.0005 sees. Abby G. Baker 
Illustrated with Photographs. 

Mrs. Baker discusses the popularity of the automobile in the Capital City, and illustrates her 

article with snap-shots of some of Washington's best-known women in their own automobiles. 


YVACHTING FOR WOMEN.................-5.. «00: is 
Illustrated with Photographs and Sketches. 
The well-known expert on outdoor sports writes a practical paper on the art of managing a 


sail-boat, with pictures which will be of value to the young person whose ambitions turn that 
way. 


THE MINISTER’S FIREWORKS. A Fourth of July Story............Alice Brown 
With illustrations by W. J. Scort. 
A capital short story by one of the most popular writers of to-day. 


re ee a ED, 5 ccd dedic . vod t spp ebahoccanmpsstiee’ ....Harold Martin 
Illustrated with a Photograph taken especially for HARPER’S BAZAR. 
The first authentic account of the experiences and personality of the wife of the famous 
Philippine leader. Madame Aguinaldo is at present a prisoner in Manila, and has but 
recently been granted the privilege of receiving her friends. Mr. Martin has interviewed 
her for the BAZAR, and her story of her flight and capture is most interesting. 


TSI AN—THE DOWAGER EMPRESS OF JAPAN............. Poultney Bigelow 
No one is better fitted than Mr. Bigelow to write an analytical study of the character of one 
of the most interesting women in the world to-day. The situation in China makes this of 
especial interest at the moment. Mr. Bigelow’s article will be illustrated with a frontispiece 
portrait of Tsi An, drawn by T. V. Chominski from a Chinese portrait. 


SIRTEEN PAGES OF PASIIONG. . .... 2.0... cccccceccsecscccccsees A. T. Ashmore 
With Illustrations by ErHet Rose, Guy Rose, and A. M. Cooper. 


All the exclusive fashion news of London, Paris, and New York discussed and illustrated by 
the best living fashion writers and artists. 


BRE STURN. LIP I PARIG.... .... 2.50 crcssccccvcccscces. Katharine de Forest 
With illustrations by E. L. Weeks. 
A capital article written by Miss de Forest for the benefit of art students and their friends. 


It gives practical information as to the cost of living and studying in Paris, and throws side- 
lights on the student’s experience. 


...+++-.J. Parmly Paret 


THE CHILD AND ITS WORLD. Third Paper........... Caroline Benedict Burrell 
Another valuable contribution to the series in which every mother is interested. 
THE NEWS OF THE WORLD................0..eeeee. Flora McDonald Thompson 


Henceforth the BAZAR will treat each week, briefly but graphically, the events of interest 
all the world over. This department will be interesting to all, and especially to women who 
read few newspapers, yet wish to keep in touch with the times 








In addition to these features there will be the usual Recipes, articles on House Furnishing, department 
of Club News, instalment of ‘‘ The Meloon Farm,"’ Humor, and brilliant Editorial contributions. 

The editions of the BAZAR are exhausted rapidly each week. Non-subscribers should order copies 
from their news-dealers in advance. 
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Cash Prize Offer 


TO AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Two prizes $50.00 each, for the most original and best taken 
photographs, and fifty-eight other cash prizes for amateurs. Pro- 
fessionals will be excluded from this competition. Write for book- 
let giving particulars. 


Libby’s Summer Food 
Suggestions 


Libby’s Luncheons are indispensable helps for everyone who plans the meals 
or does the cooking during the Summer months. They are fire-savers and time- 
savers. The wholesomeness and purity of these products appeal to every lover of 
good things to eat. 

All the meats are carefully inspected by the U. S. Government and are 
carefully cooked and deliciously seasoned in Libby’s famous hygienic kitchens. 

The following is a partial list of Libby’s Convenient Foods : 





Veal Loaf. Potted Tongue. Pork and Beans. Peerless Wafer Sliced 
Deviled Ham. Deviled Tongue. Boneless Chicken. Dried Beef 
Breakfast Bacon. Potted Ham. Chicken Loaf. Hamburger Loaf. 
Cottage Loaf. Beef Loaf. Turkey and Tongue. Ox Tongues. 

Deviled Chicken. Jellied Hocks. Lambs’ Tongues. 

Potted Chicken. Cottage Head Cheese. Lunch Tongues. 

Potted Turkey. Corned Beef Hash. Ham Loaf. 


Send for the little book “‘HOW TO MAKE GOOD THINGS TO EAT.” Mailed Free. 


LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY, CHICAGO 


(u aah 






































Tipit Ae 
whl, 


The ordinary yellow laundry soap may do well 
enough for scrubbing and for the coarser work in the 
laundry, but to get a clear snow-white in the linens and 
muslins, to save the costly embroideries and the sheer 
and delicate fabrics, to avoid the unpleasant odor that is 
often too perceptible in the towels and bed linen, use 
Ivory Soap, a pure soap made of only the cleanest, best 
materials. 


Ivory Soap—90**%e Per Cent. Pure. 























